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OUR OLD UNCLE'S HOME; 



AND WHAT THE BOYS DID THERE. 



CHAPTER I. 




THE THREE BOYS. 

iH ! Sister ! ' observed Mr. Lawrence anxi- 
ously, as a lady entered the breakfast- 
room at The Refuge one lovely May 
morning. * Here's serious news ! Robert is ordered 
abroad again, quite suddenly. Of course his wife 
goes with him, and they take the two little girls. 
But the three boys must come here, if we can take 
them in ! * 

'Three boys — come here — dreadful, brother!' ex- 
claimed Miss Mary in consternation. 

* We will refuse, if we can, sister. But read this 
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letter. I do not see how it is possible. Robert 
only asks it until after the midsummer holidays, — 
that will be until the beginning of August, to be 

sure. But now it is May ' 

'Only the 6th, brother. What can we possibly 
do with three boys? It is dreadful, brother!' 

' Read the letter, and see what answer we are to 
make,' replied Mr. Lawrence, as he reached out his 
hand to give it to her. The action seemed to be 
accompanied with pain, for a pang crossed his brow ; 
a sight which at once recalled Miss Lawrence to 
herself, and caused her to hurry round the table to 
his chair. There, seating herself on the comer of 
a couch, she perused the boldly written letter, which 

■ he gave her. 

J Mr. Lawrence leant back in his wheeled chair. 
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partly occupied in painful, puzzling thought, partly 
watching the effect her perusal was producing on 
his sister. She finished at length, and laying the 
letter on her lap, she said, 'The order seems a 
very sudden one. Of course Robert cannot refuse 
to go ' 

' Nor can we wonder that Jane and the girls ac- 
company him.' 

• No ! But those boys : would no school take them 
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for this month and next ? And the holidays : are wc 
always to have them then ?' 

' We need not look forward so far. Future holi- 
days must depend on how these weeks pass. I wish 
I did not feel so helpless ! — were not so helpless, 
indeed.' 

'Ohl brother!' exclaimed Misa Mary, tenderly 
kissing him, for she never could bear to hear him 
make any allusion to his crippled state. It was a 
state in which he had been from infancy ; and as he 
had never known any other, one might have sup- 
posed thalt it would have troubled him but little. 
But such, she well knew, was not the case. Not 
only were his bodily sufferings by no means slight, 
but the mortification entailed upon a sensitive 
mind by his inability to move, by his being a 
' cripple,' a cumberer of the ground, so he thought, 
was at times most bitterly keen. She was disposed, 
therefore, to regard the advent of these dreadful 
boys with extreme dislike on his account. But on 
her own, also, they were about the last guests she 
would willingly have admitted at The Refuge. 

Mr. Lawrence had inhabited this sequestered 
pretty little home for more than forty-five years, 
and for nearly as long had his devoted sister been 
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his nurse and companion. He purchased the pro- 
perty shortly after his father's death, and had at 
once settled himself upon it His domain, not a 
very large one, stretched along the level bank of 
a broad, shallow river ; so that he could be wheeled 
up and down, for his daily 'constitutional,' at the 
smallest possible expense of labour to his servant. 
The gardens, which were large, well stocked, and 
well kept, were likewise flat, or nearly so ; as were 
the shrubberies, and indeed the whole environs of 
the house. 

Miss Lawrence had joined him as soon as her 
education was complete. The death of their father 
— a London merchant — their last remaining parent, 
had left her without a home ; and she had devoted 
herself to the care of this invalid brother with a 
steady perseverance of which few young people are 
capable. She had now grown old in her labour of 
love, but her tenderness to its object was as fresh 
as ever — deepened perhaps by length of exercise, 
perhaps sobered by age, but to him as comforting 
and delightful as ever. 

Still time and seclusion had wrought their effects 
on both brother and sister — more, perhaps, on her 
than on him. His sufiferings gave him occasion for 
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daily struggles and triumphs. Her life flowed on 
more evenly, with the same daily duties, daily cares, 
daily nursing — punctually performed ; and perhaps 
her mind grew a little narrowed and formal under 
this very regular routine. She was never called 
upon to sympathize out of her home circle, except 
by a few poor people ; and it is possible that her 
powers of sympathy had become somewhat con- 
fined. In person she was smalt and slight, spot- 
lessly clean in dress, and not a little old-fashioned. 
In habits, she was punctuality, neatness, and pre- 
cision personified. Such was the lady to whom the 
appearance of three boys on a three months' visit 
seemed so dreadful. 

To Mr. Lawrence it seemed dreadful, for other 
reasons, He knew almost as little about boys as 
his sister, and felt more hopeless in entertaining 
them. They might laugh at him, he feared ; they 
might put his sister out ; they might disturb the 
household. Oh I how could any one measure the 
amount of mischief three boys might do! 

' My dear Mary, what shall we do ?' he exclaimed 
in despair. 

' We cannot say no, I fear,' replied Miss Law- 
rence. ' Suppose we ring for Robins, and consult 
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her? You know, if the house will not hold them 
comfortably, nor the servants like it, we must say no.' 

And she rose and rang the bell. 

' Tell Robins we want to speak with her,' she said 
to the answering footman ; and Robins appeared — a 
formal, old-fashioned servant, in rustling black silk 
and a spotless white muslin apron. 

' Robins !' exclaimed her mistress, 'here is terrible 
news. Colonel Lawrence is ordered abroad again, 
and the three sons are to come here.' 

*If we can take them in!' exclaimed her master, 
clinging to the hope his sister had caused to bud 
in his heart. 

Robins took a minute to understand. 'Is Mrs. 
Lawrence going with the Colonel then, ma'am V 
she inquired. 'And are the young gentlemen to 
live here always } ' 

' Heaven forbid !' cried both master and mistress • 
while Mr. Lawrence added, ' They remain here only 
till after the midsummer holidays. Then they go 
to school.' 

' Does any one come with them— servant or no ?' 
asked Robins. 

' No; the boys alone. But they come next week 
if we can take them in.' 
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' Oh yes, sir ; we can take them in.. They can 
have the big black panelled room, with three beds 
put into it very well, sir ; and it opens near the 
back stairs, so the young gentlemen can run up 
and down without coming across the front hall, sir,' 

'Yes, yes; a very good thing too,' 

' They can have a washing-stand and a chest of 
drawers each, and a towel-horse,' observed Miss 
Mary. 

' Yes, ma'am, and the room has plenty of con- 
venience for their clothes besides. Shall Letty 
wait on them, ma'am ?' 

' Well, yes. I think so. But, Robins, we must 
have very strict rules— about the hall, and the stairs, 
and about clean shoes, and all that, you know.' 

' Yes, ma'am ; of course. Are the young gen- 
tlemen to have any tutor whilst they stay, or 
teaching .'' 

' No ; my brother thinks they had better run 
wild at first. They are only just home, and require 
rest, he thinks.' 

' That's a mistake,' observed Mrs, Robins, 'humbly 
begging the Colonel's pardon. An hour or two of 
lessons hurts nobody. They'll find the day very 
long without it,' 
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' Well, perhaps so. But Colonel Lawrence wishes 
it/ 

'Yes, sir; yes, of course. Then shall I have 
everything ready early next week?* 

*Yes, I suppose so, Robins, since thus it must 
be!' 

And Robins left the room. 

'That is all settled,' said Miss Lawrence with a 
sigh. 'Will you write, brother, and say so?' 

'Yes, I will. What a change it will be for us, 
Mary I I hope we may get on well!* 

' I hope so ; if not, they must go to school. You 
must not be made ill, brother.' 

' Nor you worn out, sister. But we will hope for 
better things.* 



CHAPTER II. 



ALONE ON. THE QUAY. 



gBOUT a week after this perturbation in 
the family at the Refuge, three little 
mournful lads were standing together 
on Southampton Docks, sadly watching the de- 
parture of the steamer that had Just been warped 
out on her way to a foreign land. She was fast 
disappearing down Southampton Water, bearing 
with her, father, mother, and sisters of the discon- 
solate boys, who were gathered close together in 
a melancholy group watching her. Not for five 
long years were they likely to see any of their 
dear ones again. They were strangers to English 
relatives, English climate, and English ways. Ex- 
cept a servant, who had accompanied them on the 
homeward voyage, — thus unexpectedly terminated 
by an order to return, — they knew no one at 
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Southampton. They had only arrived there the 
day before from London, to pass the last evening 
with their family; and a most melancholy last 
evening it had been. Mrs. Lawrence, poor soul, 
had striven her utmost not to give in, for the sake 
of her husband and children ; but her efforts had 
not been too successful. Her husband had taken 
the boys for a walk, in the hopes of cheating him- 
self and them into forgetfulness of the coming 
separation. But the poor little sisters had proved 
quite inconsolable, and their example had fairly 
upset all the others. It was a wretched evening; 
and it occasioned afterwards much self-reproof to 
both Colonel and Mrs. Lawrence, that they should 
have allowed their boys to separate from them 
with so sad a remembrance. But it could not 
now be helped. It was of the past, when the 
three children — for they were nothing else — stood 
alone on that black, coal -strewn wharf, — Edward, 
a thoughtful, healthy lad of twelve; Richard, his 
next brother, a dark-haired, dark-eyed, giddy-pated 
pickle ; and little Tom, a quaint, fair-haired boy of 
eight. 

Richard was the first to break silence. 

* Oh Ted ! Five years ! it will never be over,' 
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he cried, and his lips quivered. 'It was a shame 
sending them away.' 

'What are we to do?' inquired poor little Tom, 
whose eyes were red, and whose head ached with 
crying. ' What are we to do now, Ted V 

'We are to try and act hke men!' repeated 
Edward, trying to impress upon himself his father's 
almost last words. But the effort failed, and he 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of sobbing. 

'Don't, Ted, don't,' exclaimed his brother, crying 
for company, and half frightened. ' Richard, look at 
Ted ; come to Ted !' 

But poor Dick was down on his own account, 
striving to check his misery over a stone pillar close 
by, and could offer no assistance to his brothers. 

' Oh don't, Ted, don't !' implored Tommy. 
' Mamma is not here ; oh don't ! ' 

Edward roused himself at this appeal; he had 
somewhat exhausted his sorrow, and he remem- 
bered that poor Tommy had no mother near to dry 
his tears. He did therefore rouse himself manfully. 

'We ought to go,' he said ; 'we shall lose the train 
if we don't. Dobbs said we must be back by half- 
past twelve, to get some dinner and be off.' 

'I don't want any dinner!' protested Richard 
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stoutly. * I can't eat, and I shan't go while I can 
see the ship/ 

* That won't be much longer, my boy,' said a kind 
voice behind them; 'she will be out of sight in 
another quarter of an hour.' 

The speaker was a clergyman, who, unperceived, 
had drawn near the forlorn trio, struck by their 
evident grief; and who now very kindly seated 
himself on Richard's pillar, and taking wee Tom on 
his knees, drew from them the cause of their sorrow. 

' Poor lads, poor lads !' he pitifully exclaimed. * It 
is hard for you — ^very hard. But what are you to 
do now } Are you going t6 school to-night } It 
was sad to leave you here alone.' 

' Oh, sir,' replied Edward, ' this was our own doing. 
Papa offered to take us to Uncle Lawrence's house, 
if we liked, before he left ; but we had rather see 
the last of them — much rather. And we have 
Dobbs. He is going with us.' 

*And Dobbs can take care of you?' said the 
clergyman, smiling. 

' Qh yes, quite well. I am afraid, sir, we ought to 
be going. Dobbs said we were to be back by half- 
past twelve at the inn.* 

' To catch the train then 1 or for dinner } • 
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'For dinner.' 

' Then we'll leave Dobbs to dine at the inn, and 
you come and dine with me. You want to catch the 
2.30 train, I suppose?' 

' I think so,' replied Edward. ' But we had better 
see Dobbs first.' 

' Yes, we will call at the inn ; it is on the way 
to my house. Now look at the ship — how pretty 
she looks in this bright sun ! They have had nice 
weather for a start.' 

'They will soon be gone,' sighed Richard with 
a quivering lip. 

Edward durst not trust himself to speak ; Tom's 
head was resting on the kind clergyman's shoulder. 
So the boys watched the disappearance of the 
packet. 

' The Almighty grant them a good passage, and 
a safe return home ! Five years is not so long to 
me, my boys. In the meantime you must be good, 
brave lads, and not add to their pain at going away. 
Where are you to be when they return V 

'When they return!' But still it comforted the 
boys to hear this spoken of so simply and naturally, 

' We don't know,' replied Edward. ' We are to go 
to a school all together after midsummer ; but until 
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then, we go to an uncle's house — Mr. Lawrence, at 
The Refuge/ 

' What sort of a place is it ?* inquired their kind 
friend as he rose from his seat, and, still retaining 
Tommy's hand, led the way from the water-side, 

' We know nothing about it, really,' replied Edward 
again. 'Uncle Lawrence is a cripple himself, — ^he 
has been always so ; and Aunt Mary is his sister, — 
she takes care of him, and has always, I believe.' 
'Are they old people.^' asked the gentleman. 
' I should think so,' exclaimed Richard ; ' very 
old indeed ! Sixty or seventy or eighty ! and hor- 
ribly clean and particular. Uncle never could walk 

or ride ; and aunt ' And Richard left the 

rest of his sentence to be filled by imagination. 

The clergyman laughed ; but he felt very sorry 
for the little fellows, apparently going alone to so 
very uncongenial a home. 

'Are there any other boys near?' inquired he. 
' I suppose neither your uncle nor aunt have ever 
been married?' 

' Never/ answered the boys. And Richard con- 
tinued, ' There are no boys anywhere near. I am 
sure I don't know what we shall do.' 
' We are three of us,' said Edward. 
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' Oh, well ; and what can three play at ? Not 
cricket, nor Tom Tytler's ground, nor anything.' 

' Yes 1 Tom Tytler's ground : three can play 
that! We will find something to do.' 

' I don't believe we can, then. We shall have 
to sit tidy indoors all day.' 

"I am sure not,' exclaimed Edward. 'We will 
find something to do out of doors, where we shan't 
bother uncle and aunt ; for mamma said we must 
not do that And it is only three months, you 
know, Dick ; then we go to school.' 

'Bravo, my boy!' cried their friend; 'that's the 
way to look at things ; and three months nearer 
their coming home. Well done! But is not this 
Dobbs coming?' 

' Yes,' replied they, as a servant in a sort of 
groom's undress livery approached -them. 'Come, 
Master Lawrence,' said he, ' you'll be late.' 

' Do you think you can trust your young gentle- 
men with me for dinner?' asked the clergyman of 
this man. ' I am the clergyman of the parish — Mr. 
Talbot The people of the inn will tell you all 
about me ; and I will meet you at the train by 
2,30, if you will bring the luggage there.' 

Dobbs gave a searching glance at his questioner, 
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and an inquiring glance at Edward, and, apparently 
satisfied with their result, he touched his hat with 
a willing assent, and departed on his return to the 
inn. 

Mr. Talbot took the boys on to a pretty cottage 
at some little distance, where they were cordially 
received by his wife and daughter — the latter, a 
stout little girl, with a merry smile, and frank, 
pleasant manners. As soon as the introduction 
was over, Mr. Talbot sent the boys off to wash 
their hands. 

' Come, be off now, and tidy yourself. Probably, 
with your particular uncle and aunt, that will be- 
come one of the positive duties of life.' He spoke 
jestingly, yet his tone was not only playful. 

'Duties of life! washing one's hands! pshaw!' 
cried Dick as the boys entered the room in which 
they were to tidy themselves. ' I thought learning 
one's lessons, and going to church, and all that, 
were duties.' 

* I suppose it will be a duty to avoid annoying 
uncle and aunt,' thought Edward to himself, with- 
out, however, attempting any reply to his brother's 
words. 

'How kind Mr. Talbot is!' said little Tommy. 
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'Yes, he is. I wonder what makes him so kind ?* 
observed Dick. 

' I think he must have been sorry for us/ returned 
Tommy. 

Richard drew himself up : ' I don't mean any one 
to be sorry for me/ returned he proudly. 

' Oh, nonsense/ cried Edward. ' I am sure wc 
did want kindness then, and I am sure a good i 

dinner here is a great deal better than Dobbs [i 

and the inn!' 

The dinner was a very good plain one, and Mr. 
Talbot took good care that his young guests were | 

not late for the train. He bade them good-bye, 
filling their pockets with some of the last of his 
winter apples, and with gingerbread and biscuits, 
and making them promise, if ever they came to 
Southampton again, that they would come and 
visit him. 

The boys departed, strangely comforted, and 
almost happy. There was, after all, great excite- 
ment in the journey and the change of scene, 
and a great sense of manliness and responsibility 
in being so much left to take care of themselves. 
Nor was it until after their tea in the coffee-room 
of the strange inn, at which they slept for the 
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night, — until, indeed, they had retired to their 
bedroom, — that the bitter sense of loneliness again 
oppressed them, and made the going to bed very- 
hard work. Poor Tortimy was dead tired — too 
tired to sleep, or to have power to stop hi? sobs ; 
Richard, fortunately, was just so tired that he 
could not possibly keep awake ; and it was left 
to Edward to act the part of soother, and lean 
over his almost baby brother until he had fallen 
asleep. These boys, with England in prospect, 
had never left their parents before; and no one, 
surely, will deem them wanting in manliness, if 
this sudden and complete bereavement was more 
than they knew how to bear. On the contrary, 
all the three, each in his own way, showed a very- 
praiseworthy determination to do his best, and 
help the others to endure this really, to them, 
severe trial. 

The next morning they were roused in good 
time by Dobbs, and, after a delicious breakfast of 
coffee, toast, bacon, and eggs, which they heartily 
enjoyed, they continued their journey to the junc- 
tion at which Dobbs was to leave them. He was 
on his way to his own home — a long journey, still 
further on. They would have but two stations to 
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pass alone, before finding themselves at the one 
where their uncle's cart and man were to meet 
them. And this bit they accomplished very suc- 
cessfully, soon recovering from their sorrow at 
parting with Dobbs, in eager curiosity at what 
was to come. 

For he had only returned with the family to 
England, for the sake of the passage home. He 
was not an old servant ; so, though in the absence 
of all other acquaintance the boys were much in- 
clined to mourn his departure, they would have 
cared little about it under other circumstances 

They had scarcely time, however, to say good- 
bye, before the train moved on. One station was 
quickly passed ; the second came, and also passed ; 
the third, and they were to get out and meet 
their uncle's servant and their new life. 
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CHAPTER in. 



THE BOVS' ARRIVAL. 



THAMES' and his cart were duly In wait- 
ing for the young gentlemen as they 
jumped out of the train ; and as their 
luggage was small, and the little wayside station 
offered no temptation to loiter, 'Jeames' and his 
charge were speedily stowed into the cart, and on 
their way to The Refuge. 

There was not much in the country through which 
they passed to distract the boys' curiosity. It was 
well wooded with oalt trees just opening into leaf; 
but it was flat, and therefore rather uninteresting. 
Here and there they crossed streams, once a broad 
lazy river, which the man told his young companions 
ran, 'after a while,' close under their uncle's lawn, 
where it spread out very broad, very shallow, and 
"^ times almost too lazy to run at all. The boys 
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did not care much for all this ; .they were longing to 
hear something of the life at The Refuge — some- 
thing that would guide them as to what they were 
to encounter. 

* James ! that's my uncle's horse ? ' inquired one. 
' Ay ! sure,' 

* Has he many of them ? ' 

' No ; only this one, and an old grey, and a 
donkey. Master can't ride, and Missus don't drive.' 

' Any ponies ? ' inquired the boys again. 

' No I Who wanted any ? No good,' was the 
reply. 

'Any rabbits or dogs or cats?' 

' Plenty of rabbits in the hedges ; but Master had 
them all caught, when he could.' 

' Dogs : were there no dogs .' ' 

'No; they'd be rummaging Miss Lawrence's 
flower-beds, and that she could noways abide ; or 
dirtying indoors, and that Mrs. Robins would not 
like.' 

' Wfio was Mrs, Robins } ' This was quite a new 
personage to the boys. 

' She was the housekeeper, and a very particular 
body indeed ; almost as particular as Miss Law- 
rence herself.' 
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This was terrible news to tiie boys. Thejr began 
on another subject: 

' What sort of a garden was there at ande's ? ' 
' Beautiful gardens !' exclaimed James^ driven out 
of his tadtumity by the question. ' Three of them 
— the kitchen-garden, the ordiard-garden, and Miss 
Lawrence's own flower-garden. There werai't gar- 
dens to beat them, for their size, anywhere near. 
The youi^ gentlemen must mind how they played, 
in them, though, for they were wonderful tidy. 
Miss LawTQice, and indeed Master himself, took 
uncommon pride in them.' 

* Where are we to play, then ?' inquired the poor 
boyst 

James affirmed that he was ' blessed if he knew ;' 
but he added, seeing the crestfallen looks of his 
auditors^ 'There is an old island in the midst of 
the river, and a linhay full of straw, and some fine 
trees in the field-walk. I reckon you may play 
there.' 

An island, a linhay, and some trees! That 
did not sound so bad, though. The boys' &ces 
brightened. 

* Where was tie island?' they eageriy adced. 

* In the river, to be sure,' said James. 
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'But how could they get at it ? By a boat ? ' 

' No, there was no boat ; they must swim.' 

They could not swim a bit, any of the three. 
So their hopes faded again. They turned to the 
linhay : what chance of that .' 

'Well,' James thought, 'that might do if it was 
allowed ; which he much doubted.' 

' And the trees ? ' 

'Well, they might do too, if Master and Missus 
did not get afraid, which was most likely.' 

The boys' hearts sank within them, 

'We shall have to walk straight up and down, 
like old people ! ' cried Richard, ' I'll go to the 
island, if I drown for it.' 

' Best not tell Miss Lawrence so,' observed James, 

' What is the house like ? ' asked Edward, 

' It is a pretty place enough,' replied their driver ; 
'but you must mind the hall, it's polished like 
glass. You see, no one walks on it hardly but Miss 
Lawrence, and the servants in list-shoes.' 

' Is aunt very clean .' ' inquired little Tommy. 

'Yes, little master, she has not a spot on her 
dress from year's end to year's end ; and she don't 
allow spots anyivhere else, if she can help them.' 

' How far is the house off now ? ' 
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* There it is, in among those trees close by,' said 
James, pointing to a roof and some chimneys at 
a very little distance off. 

The boys ceased their questioning. They were too 
close to this dreaded abode. They watched every 
turn iijr the road, every peep that opened of this new 
home. At first the road seemed leading direct to 
the river, whose sparkling waters they could see 
through the trees. 

'Are those the trees?' they asked in a whisper. 

James answered by a nod, and signed with his 
whip to a long row of them that passed in front of 
The Refuge, and continued to some distance along 
the river-bank. 

A great awe was creeping over the orphaned trio. 
But withal a great curiosity possessed them. 

Soon the road turned sharp round a comer, and 
the low green gate of The Refuge stood before them. 
It stood open, and in they drove. The carriage- 
drive wound round the front, just outside the lawn, 
and, despite their alarm, they could not repress a cry 
of admiration, as the lawn with its exquisite turf, 
the flower-beds of lovely flowers, and the trees and 
water burst upon their sight Still they felt James 
was terribly right It was no possible place for 
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them \a play in. Not a flower nor a leaf nor a 
blade seemed untidy or out of place. Fancy foot- 
ball, or a race, or Tom Tytler's ground on such 
turf, and among such beds as lay there! 

Their eyes sought the trees and river for a re- 
fuge ; and there on one side, prominent, but not 
intercepting the view, stood a fair -sized, hilly, 
rocky island, separated, however, from them by a 
good broad stretch of sparkling water. It was an 
El-Dorado to them ; and across that river, some- 
how, Richard forthwith determined he would get. 

But they approached the front door, and before 
it stood a portly dame, clad in her usual garb of 
black silk, adorned with the white muslin apron. 
She wore a brown front of little curls, and a cap 
with bows all over it. 

' James, take the luggage round behind. It may 
hurt the paint coming in this way.' 

' Yes, marm,' said James, dropping his boys and 
driving off. 

' How do you do, young gentlemen?' proceeded 
the old hoHsekeeper, cheerily shaking hands with 
each. ' Welcome to The R,?fuge. I'm Mrs. Robins. 
I suppose you know that ? Wipe your shoes and 
come in.' 
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The boys, pleased with the kindness of her 
greeting, obeyed her commands most vigorously, 
rubbing away at their shoes on the mat as if they 
had taken a dusty walk instead of a clean drive. 
The housekeeper watched them. 

* Now tell me your names,' she said. 

' I am Edward,' and ' I am Richard.' 

*And you must be little Master Tommy, then!' 
said the kindly woman, patting his head. 

Why, the boys could have worshipped her. But 
the ordeal had still to be passed through. She 
led them across the hall, which in this direction 
was rendered safe by matting, to the sitting-room, 
in which their aunt and uncle expected them. 

It may perhaps appear strange to young readers, 
but it was nevertheless the sober truth, that the 
three trembling boys, who were now introduced to 
that old lady and gentleman of hoary head and 
length of days — that these three boys did not 
anticipate the interview with one whit less dread 
than did their aged relatives ! 

' What ARE we to do with three boys?' had 
been vividly in their minds ever since they first 
heard of their coming. Each day had increased 
their alarm ; and now to unbend their stiffness, was 
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ssible to them. With all the will in the world 
to be kind, they nevertheless succeeded in so com- 
pletely chilling the hearts of their young guests in 
this interview, that the boys heard the permission 
given to depart to their room with unbounded joy. 
They had been seated for nearly twenty minutes 
on separate chairs answering solemn questions put 
to them by uncle or aunt, in tones so constrained 
and low, that it had obliged the boys to whisper 
in reply. 

'What a dreadful uncle and aunt!' exclaimed 
Dick, who was the first to recover himself. 'But 
the housekeeper is jolly enough ; and this is not 
a bad room, is it?' 

This was their bedroom, their own room. It 
was of good size, with the walls half-whitewashed, 
half-panelled in black. One Jolly big cupboard in 
the wall occupied the whole height in the middle 
of one side. Arranged in due form and with great 
decorum, stood, in their respective places, three 
white beds, spotlessly clean, three white wash- 
stands with white jugs and basins, etc, three 
white tables, three white towel-horses with two 
towels each, and one bonnie big bath ; besides 
three rush-bottomed chairs, also white. This was 
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the furniture of the room. 'Not a bad room at 
all/ the boys adjudged it to be. Oh! we have 
forgotten one gigantic chest-of-drawers that stood 
in one corner. 

'Come! I think we'll do here!' cried both Ed- 
ward and Richard, after a short survey of their 
roQm, — a survey conducted with a sobriety and 
awe suitable to the extreme respectability of the 
furniture. But this mood could not last for ever. 

'What a height up the drawers are!' said Dick. 
'I'll try if I can climb them.' 

And up he went by the handles, until he was 
triumphantly seated on the top, or lying rather; 
for there was no room to sit, so nearly did the 
upper slab of the drawers approach the ceiling. 
The room rose into a peaked roof in the centre, 
and across this a broad rafter stretched, 

' I wonder whether I could get up there ! ' 
cried Richard more to himself than any one 
else. 

' Oh ! better not try ; at least not yet,' exclaimed 
Edward, who could not shake off the awe inspired 
by his uncle and aunt 

And little Tommy paused in his tour of inspec- 
tion round the room, and in another minute Dick 
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descended from his eyrie. But he was not to be 
restrained too far. He began examining the cup- 
boards. They were shelved half-way up by one 
shelf. 'Oh, jolly!' soliloquized Dick, as with a 
run and a jump in he got, followed by Tommy. 
Edward could not resist it ; and soon all three boys 
were standing inside, with the door half shut. 

'Husht I hear some one coming,' cried Dick. 
' Let's shut the door, and jump out upon them.' 

' Do leave all these jokes for a while,' pleaded 
Edward. ' This is an awful place I One does not 
know what one may do yet. When are we to go 
down again, I wonder ? I shall take my boots off.' 

And he jumped out and began to do so, seated 
at the foot of his bed. The other boys jumped 
out too. 

'Which bed do you mean to take, Edward?' 
inquired the talkative Dick. ' I shall take this, 
if you don't mind. But, I say, the furniture is 
a deal too formal. Look here ! I'll have a 
house!' So — and so — and so — and Dick pushed 
and pulled and planted about his self-choaen pos- 
sessions according to his fancies, the other boys 
pausing in their boot'changing operations to watch 
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After a complete twirl-about of all pre-existing 
arrangements, it came into somebody's head to cry 
out: 

'Oh! but, I say, what will Mrs. Robins say if 
we pull it all about so?' 

' She can't possibly care,' protested Richard ; ' but 
we had better do it all at once, and not frighten 
her twice.' 

Thus advised, the boys finished their arrange- 
ments, and gazed with great satisfaction at the 
changes they had made. Two tidy separate little 
rooms — one for Richard by himself, and the other 
for Ned and Tom. 

'That's done,' said Dick; 'but, Ned — that beam, 
I really must get up there. Come, what harm can 
we do? Come, Edward, I am sure — I shall!' 

And up the ladder of handles he scrambled 
again, followed by his brothers, who could not 
resist it. From the chest they got to the beam, 
where they straddled and rode to their utmost 
satisfaction. It certainly was a glorious place for 
a game of romps, and the boys stopped in their 
glee to communicate their surprise to each other 
that anything half so jolly should have been found 
at ' uncle's.' 
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One boy lay stretched out, half straddling, half 
lying on the beam ; another was riding across it ; 
the third was lying on the chest-of-drawers, with 
his heels wagging in mid-air after the fashion of 
boys, when the door opened, and a dainty maiden 
entered. 

She bore a can of hot water in her hand. But 
she paused in the middle of the room, amazed at 
the change in its geography and the disappearance 
of its inmates. Her entrance recalled the boys in 
a measure to where they were ; but her look of 
surprise amused them exceedingly, and they began 
a series of low whistles and calls, which soon en- 
lightened her as to their whereabouts. 

She instantly recovered her self-possession, and, 
advancing further, she proceeded carefully to fill 
their three smaller Jugs with hot water from her 
can ; then informing the young gentlemen that it 
was time 'to assume their evening attire for dinner,' 
she curtseyed and left the room. 

The boys descended instanter from their beam, 
and stood in the middle of the room. 

'I'm dished!' began the elegant Dick. 'That 
means, I'm basted, baked, cooked, and altogether 
done, if I know what my evening attire is,' 
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' Our Sunday best, I suppose/ replied Edward. 
' And we had better be quick ; I don't know how 
soon dinner may be ready.' 

' I propose/ said Dick, * that we throw all the 
hot water into the tub together, — ^it will make a 
good lot with some cold, — and have a wash.' 

' So we will ; only, make haste.' 

And the boys carried out their idea with in- 
credible speed. Not much more than a quarter 
of an hour elapsed before they were dressed in 
their best, looking as bright, healthy, gentlemanly 
lads as you could wish to see. And so they left 
their room, and proceeded, soberly enough, to the 
sitting-room, to await the dreaded entrance of their 
uncle and aunt. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FIRST DAY AT ' THE REFUGE.' 

^HEY waited some time — to them it seemed 
an age — before the rumbling of wheels in 
the hall announced their uncle's approach. 
He entered in his chair, accompanied by Miss Law- 
rence, and paused in his passage through the room 
to greet the three boys before he was pushed on 
into the dining-room. The boys followed, and were 
soon seated in silence round a round-table, spread 
with a spotless snow-white table-cloth, and adorned 
with glass and silver, that sparkled where they 
stood. The whole dinner menage was perfect, 
cooking and all ; and desperately hungry were the 
boys. Whilst the eating lasted, they were com- 
paratively happy; but when it passed into dessert 
and conversation, the tedium of formality became 
again oppressive. No two people could be more 
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incapable than Mr. and Miss Lawrence of making 
talk for their young guests. They had no subjects 
whatever in common ; they were nervously afraid of 
them ; and on the only subject that they believed 
would interest them — ^that of their mother and father 
— they dared not enter, for fear of consequences. 

Dinner passed at length. Then Aunt Mary for- 
mally announced the programme for the evening, 
which, poor soul, she had carefully arranged and 
written out a week ago nearly. 

* You will perhaps find pleasure in accompanying 
us on our evening's stroll up and down the avenue ? 
If you will fetch your hats and change your shoes, 
my brother and myself will await your return in 
the verandah.* 

The boys marched up-stairs in obedience. 

' Our shoes are thick enough, I think,' said Ed- 
ward. ' We shall be quicker if we don't change ; 
and our hats are down-stairs.' 

So the boys turned and ran down again. 

'You have returned with speed,' remarked their 
aunt. 'Have you changed your shoes?' 

' No, ma'am,' replied Edward ; * these are thick 
enough ; and we thought we had better not keep 
you waiting.' 
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' You had better return and change your shoes,' 
was the answer. ' It is best to obey ; and it is a 
very bad habit to keep on the same shoes indoors 
and out.' 

The rebuked boys fled up-stairs again with a speed 
and a clatter quite unusual in that quiet, silent house. 
It caused Miss Lawrence to turn round quickly after 
them, and then to remark to her brother : 

' We must correct that in time, brother. It is not 
good to move so noisily, especially in an invalid's 
house.' 

'It will do me no harm,' replied Mr, Lawrence. 
' I would not tease the boys about it.' 

' No, not yet.' 

' I hope this will not prove too grave a home for 
the poor little lads. I wish I knew what to do with 
them I' 

' It is our misfortune to have them, brother. We 
must do the best we can.' 

The boys returned much subdued. For they had 
found their room tidied, their nice little houses all 
broken up, and the three beds soberly arranged in 
a row against the wall, as of old. Whether invisible 
hands had performed this unwelcome feat or not, 
it was done ; and the boys felt utterly rebuked. • 
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The cavalcade started for the avenue, — the chair 
containing Mr. Lawrence, drawn by a donkey in 
boots, that its footprints might not unduly impress 
the gravel or the turf — ^the footman, ancient and 
solemn, in grey with silver buttons, and a silver 
band round his hat — Miss Lawrence walking by 
the side of the chair, and the three brothers behind. 
Every now and then they fell a little back, to 
indulge in quiet remarks between themselves ; but 
they were as often called up again to reply to some 
remark put to them by their elders. 

The drive led them through the garden to the 
avenue by the river-side, under the trees of which 
James had told them. Certainly James was right : 
they could not have found more glorious trees to 
climb than these old oaks and elms — not above their 
reach the lower branches ; the upper formed seats 
and rests and landing-places, charming enough to 
whet the longing of any boys. 

'Oh, what glorious trees!' burst from them all 
as they gazed at them. ' I could get up there, and 
there, and there.' 

* And build a nest there ; only see ! ' 

*But,* said Miss Lawrence, calmly eyeing her 
charge, 'I must dep<?nd — ^indeed we must depend/ 
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she added pointedly — 'on your attempting no sucli 
thing ! You are under our charge now, and we 
cannot permit you to risk your lives in anything so 
unnecessary as climbing trees. Lives were given 
us for use, not to be wasted. Besides, your father 
and mother are not rich, and you must learn to take 
care of your clothes, for their sakes ; from love to 
them, you must not climb those trees. 

The donkey and chair had continued their course 
whilst this oration was being uttered, and Miss 
Lawrence now turned to follow them. The boys 
shrank back abashed, not daring to look much more 
at the trees, lest they should be suspected of an 
underhand intention of climbing them. 

The river now became fully visible ; and very 
lovely it was. The island stood about five hundred 
yards from the bank ; but the water between them 
and it looked delightfully shallow. The boys' hopes 
rose as they looked at it. But this new doctrine of 
taking care of their clothes would stop this fun too, 
and the linhay-fun too. Alas ! what should they do ? 
They felt as if they should stop growing, if they had 
to walk behind that donkey-chair till August. 

However^ the chair now turned to meet them, and 
they made way for it to pass. Then, resuming their 
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position in the rear, the procession slowly returned 
to the house. 

' What are your usual hours for retiring to rest ? ' 
inquired Miss Lawrence as she paused in the door- 
way. 

The boys were quite puzzled. They had no very 
regular bed-time, but, after consideration, they said 
from eight to nine. 

' Then, Lazarus, bid Matilda come for each young 
gentleman at intervals of half an hour, beginning at 
eight o'clock. But it is a very late hour ;' and Miss 
Lawrence sighed, for she and her brother retired 
to rest at nine, and this lateness of the boys would 
deprive them of all quiet evenings. 'You can go 
and change your shoes,' she observed to the brothers, 
'and, hang up your hats in your cupboard.' 

The boys obeyed in silence ; though I would not 
say that Dick did not fling his hat at its peg several 
times before he could command sufficient patience 
to hang it there. 

They descended to find a solemn game of cards 
prepared for them — a game played in silence. Pre- 
cisely at eight Matilda appeared for 'Master 
Thomas,' who had never been aught but Tommy 
or Tom in all his long life ; exactly half an hour 
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afterwards, Richard was summoned ; and on the 
stroke of nine, Edward. Matilda did not attempt 
to undress the young gentlemen ; but she notified 
to each that the candles would be put out at half- 
past nine precisely,— an event that took place ' pre- 
cisely,' as she had announced ; and she departed, 
after informing her victims — for so they felt them- 
selves to be — that at seven on the following morning 
they would be called, for breakfast with Mr. and 
Miss Lawrence at eight. 

Certainly no five people parted from each other 
more willingly than did the hosts and guests on that 
memorable Wednesday evening. The boys were 
almost cowed into despair. Miss Lawrence was 
perhaps the best satisfied, because she had found ' 
the boys amenable to command — a virtue that she 
had not by any means expected ; nor did she per- 
ceive how completely she had chilled and awed 
them. Her brother did ; and he went to bed, much 
distressed at the thought that their reception at The 
Refuge was very unlike an arrival at home. He 
did not know what to do, poor man — not he ; but he 
felt painfully doubtful whether his sister did either ; 
and he was more puzzled than ever to understand 
' what they would do with three boys I ' 
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HURSDAY! Friday! Saturday! The 
same weary round of formal courtesies 
and solemn amusements! Aunt Mary, 
at great trouble to herself, 'showed' the gardens 
(and, entre nous, at equal trouble to the boys). 
Then she gave her young guests permission to 
walk ' up and down,' if they pleased ; but so grave 
a perambulation they did not please to take. 

Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner passed one after 
the other, regularly, and with unimpeachable pro- 
priety and exceeding dulness. The boys took the 
usual solemn constitutional, evening after evening — 
donkey, chair, and man ; in which they gazed with 
yearning eyes at the trees and the island, but re- 
membered with saddened hearts the rule of this 
extraordinary place, ' that from love to their parents 
they must not spoil their clothes.* 
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'JoUy gammon! Spoil our clothes indeed! Sun- 
day clothes, of course, we may not spoil ; but our 
common things! — as if papa would ever stop our 
climbing trees, or getting over to that island. Oh, 
if we only could ! What are we to do, Edward ?' 

But poor Edward could not tell. He was as 
much oppressed and puzzled as his brothers. Mr. 
Lawrence saw that the poor children were very 
unhappy, and he told his sister that he feared they 
did not feel at home. But she did not see it, and 
she was so agreeably surprised to find herself 
implicitly obeyed, that she assured him the boys 
were satisfied, and would soon be quite happy. 

Saturday turned out a wet morning. Besides, 
the gardens had been 'shown;' and Aunt Mary 
did not know what next to do. She had a great 
dislike to rain and mud, as being dirty things, so 
she declined to take the boys their morning walk. 
They would not have cared for this over-much, I 
am afraid. But they were summoned to the study, 
and there seated by the table with a book apiece — 
not allowed to sit, or lie, or roll anyhow, but seated 
like 'old people' by the table, with 'uncle' reading 
at one side, and 'aunt' writing at another. The 
books, too, were not light reading. One was a 
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grave, grown-up history; one, some poetry — ^Young's 
Night Thoughts, full of pictures, fortunately ; whilst 
on Tommy was bestowed a botanical work, since 
he had betrayed more interest in the subject of 
flowers than either of his brothers. Luncheon did 
at last break the monotony of this never-ending 
morning ; and after lunch Miss Lawrence proposed 
to the boys a walk into the country. They soon 
ascertained that she was not to be their companion, 
and accepted the offer with great alacrity. Their 
dismay may be conceived when they found they 
were to walk with Matilda Letitia (the damsel 
possessed both names), like girls with a maid! 
Well, they started in all due form. But never did 
Matilda Letitia take such a walk in her life. They 
were in wild spirits — the reaction after all the 
restraint of the. last few days; and 'up hill and 
down dale ' — in other words, up hedges^ and along 
ditches, and across fields, and through woods — they 
led Matilda, dirtying themselves to their hearts' 
content, and dirtying her, by no means to hers. 
She only got them home at last by threatening 
to walk off" by herself, and report them missing 
when she reached home. They dared not quite 
risk this, so they followed. Arrived home, they 
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clattered up the back stairs to their room — where 
they gathered together, and sur\-ej-ed the mess they 
were in, with not unmixed satisfaction. 

■ I wonder how much love we have for our 
parents!' quoth Edward. 'I am sure you have 
none, Dick. Just look at your boots!' 

' I say ! I like that ; just look at your muddy 
trousers I I am sure your love is as bad. What 
do you say, Tommy V 

'I'm horrid wet,' replied Tommy, 'I jumped 
into that ditch; I didn't mean it; but I could not 
get over. I don't think Matilda will want a walk 
again soon; do you?' 

' No, indeed,' said Dick. ' But, Edward, what are 
we to do .' I can't live on like this till August ; I 
can't.' 

' How can we help it ? We can't write to papa — 
we should get no answer before August, scarcely ; 
and we know no one else. I wish we could ask 
some one what to do.' 

The three boys began unlacing their boots and 
slipping off their dirty things in silence. Suddenly 
Richard burst out with, ' I wish Mr, Talbot were 
here ! He would be the man to help us. Don't you 
remember he told us we should probably have 
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tree-climbing and plenty of fun ? I am sure he 
would not bother about our clothes.' 

Mr. Talbot ! Yes, there did seem a friend at hand. 
But how could Edward get at him, on his own 
and his brothers' behalf? Writing was a strong 
measure, and matters were not ripe for that yet 
There seemed no other way; but Edward could 
not make up his mind to take such an extreme 
course at present. 

Matilda had in the meanwhile repaired to her 
aunt, the housekeeper, with all her mud upon her 
dainty garments, and all her annoyance swelling at 
her heart. Mrs. Robins was engaged in examining 
some beautiful linen table-cloths at the time ; and, 
spectacle on nose, she listened to her niece's tale. 
An unsoftened one it was, for Matilda was aggrieved 
bitterly. As the tale was finished, Mrs. Robins re- 
turned to her linen in silence, to her niece's surprise, 
who impatiently asked if such doings were to be 
allowed. 

* You must not walk with them again,' replied her 
aunt. 'One of the men must go, if they can't 
be trusted alone. Go and tidy yourself, and don't 
make any complaint I will speak to Master and 
Mistress about it I am certain,' she continued to 
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herself, as Matilda angrily left the room, — ' I am 
certain we are doing ill by these boys. They are 
young spirited things, and we are making them live 
the lives of old maids and invalids. It will never 
do ; I am certain of it !' 

And good Robins continued her task, considering 
in the meantime what she had best do about the 
boys. The first step she took was to carry up their 
hot water herself She did not seem to observe the 
heaps of garments strewn about the floor, — she 
merely remarked that Matilda was tired with so 
long and weary a walk, and she should not trust 
her in the boys' care again ; and shut the door 
behind her as she finished her sentence. 

'Trust her in our care! I thought we were in 
hers!' exclaimed Edward. 'I am sure I did not 
understand that; did you, Richard?' 

'Not to be sure not Maybe she would have 
been better used, if we had known that. But it's a 
dreadful place— ^a dreadful place V 

Mrs. Robins made no attempt to seek her master 
or mistress, she really felt disincHned to make any 
complaint of the boys. She had had a boy of her 
own once, and she felt much pity for these, so to 
speak, orphaned children ; so she let them and their 
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dirt alone for that time, determining that, as far as 
she could, she would take the attendance on them 
upon herself, and thus remove Matilda from a worry 
that she could not understand. 

But Sunday brought matters to a climax ; and this 
was the manner how : — Poor Miss Lawrence, who 
entirely discredited her brother's croaking about 
the boys, and whose astonishment, as I have said, 
equalled her delight at finding herself so obeyed, — 
whose sympathies were not yet aroused for her 
young guests, and whose knowledge of children was 
nil, whilst her sense of duty was STRONG, — dear 
Miss Lawrence had carefully arranged how this 
Sunday should be spent. 

She unfortunately belonged to that school of 
religionists who consider * holy ' to mean the reverse 
of agreeable or amusing. Therefore, being bidden 
to ' keep the Sabbath holy,' she made it a fast from 
all light and joyful pastime. Her face was drawn 
down to an unusual length every Sunday morning, 
and so remained until Monday permitted her to 
relax it After a time the boys learnt to call it 
aunt's Sunday face. Mr. Lawrence could not 
'keep the Sabbath' with the same chilling solem- 
nity as his sister. His nature would not allow him. 
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He had not, and never could have had, either a 
Sunday face or a Sunday manner. 

Now, with regard to the boys, Miss Lawrence, as 
we have said, had considered carefully how this 
Sunday was to be spent 

Two long and unusually slow services, the solemn 
walking hither and thither, customary with The 
Refuge household, and the meals, would of them- 
selves have been sobering enough. But in addi- 
tion Miss Lawrence had prescribed certain books 
on doctrine — (dry nuts to crack for older people, 
those books !) — or tales, with amusement so carefully 
weeded out as to be drier still, to be read aloud to 
herself. And in addition — and this straw broke those 
camels* backs — she exacted from each boy the recital 
of a hymn, to commence the labours of the day. 

But she unexpectedly encountered an insuperable 
difficulty. Sunday had been a peculiarly happy 
day with the Lawrence children. They had learnt 
hymns for their parents, it is true, but they were 
generally old friends, and learnt in the week. Then, 
clustered round mamma, they used to listen to 
some Bible story, chosen by themselves. Certain 
amusing and some valuable illustrated books were 
kept sacred to the day, and drawing, even painting, 
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was allowed, provided they took care 'to mak6 
no mess, and gave no trouble on Sunday.* Both 
parents seemed to belong to them on that day, to 
read, to talk, or walk with them ; and frequently 
their evenings closed with music, played to them by 
their mother. 

This first Sunday recalled from its commence- 
ment the bitterness of their separation ; and when 
they were desired to recite a hymn apiece, the 
chosen ones were some that they had been in the 
habit of saying to their mother. If their aunt had 
given them the world, they could not have said 
them to her. Edward and Richard positively re- 
fused, with flushed cheeks and watery eyes, which 
she did not observe. Little Tommy, when bidden, 
dared not disobey. He began, but soon his voice 
failed him ; and on his aunt observing his silence 
he burst into a flood of tears, which astonished and 
annoyed her. His brothers came to his assistance 
— Edward firmly, Richard passionately; both de- 
claring that none of the three could or would do 
it, and that no one had any right to make them. 
Papa expressly said they were to have no lessons. 

Miss Lawrence was astonished, and made a strong 
effort to subdue this unlooked-for rebellion. But 
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she had, as she knew, exceeded her powers, and she 
was obliged at last to retreat, angry and chagrined 
at her defeat. She could only preserve a most 
distant and dignified demeanour towards the cul- 
prits, who felt indeed most naughty and ill-used, 
but most determined not to yield. They never 
could submit to have all their cherished religious 
memories, left by their dear, dear parents, inter- 
fered with by this stiff, strange, solemn aunt. 

Miss Lawrence complained indignantly to her 
brother, but with no satisfaction to herself or him. 
He felt, as he told her again, quite doubtful how 
far either of them had hit the right mode of man- 
agement; and much afraid that the boys would 
be miserable, instead of happy, at The Refuge. 



CHAPTER VI. 



HELP ARRIVES. 




UT the boys were quite decided as to the 
course they should pursue. A letter to 
Mr. Talbot, written by Edward, but the 
work of the three, was indited and sent forthwith, 
telling him that they did not know what to do, they 
were so unhappy, and would he come and see } 

The letter ran as follows : — 

* Dear Mr. Talbot, — You were very kind to us 
on the quay, and in giving us a nice dinner, and 
those good apples. We are more unhappy almost 
now, and we can't write to papa and mamma, be- 
cause they are so far off. [Bitter tears did the chil- 
dren shed as they wrote this.] Uncle and aunt 
are very kind, and we mean to be very good, but 
it is all wrong somehow. We may not climb trees, 
and we may not dirt our clothes, and we can't play. 
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They send us out to walk with Matilda the maid. 
And to-day they have made us say mamma's and 
papa's hymns. We would not, though; we could 
not ! Do come and see, if it is not a very great 
trouble; or do something to help us. We don't 
know any one else. — We are, your affectionate 

'Edward Lawrence. 

'Richard Lawrence. 

'Thomas Lawrence.' 

(Date and direction.) 

'Heaven bless the poor boys!* exclaimed Mr. 
Talbot as he read this letter. ' " We may not climb 
trees, we may not dirt our clothes, we may not 
play. We mean to be very good, but it is all 
wrong somehow." And what am I to do.? Was 
ever man in such an awkward position in this 
world } I must go and take a walk upon it* 

And fetching his hat, he betook himself to the 
docks, and seated himself on the same stone he 
had occupied when the boys were there. He took 
out the letter again and re-read it. ' I had better 
go and see their uncle, I think. If it is all wrong, 
probably they are all equally puzzled by each 
other's company. But what an awkward visit! 
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I must go on the pretext of asking the boys here, 
I think, for a visit I need not say I came on 
purpose. I must go home and see wife about it/ 

Mrs. Talbot'^ opinions agreed with her husband's, 
— that he had better go himself; and the letter made 
so strong an impression upon her, that she per- 
suaded him to start without delaying a day. Ac- 
cordingly on the next morning he left Southampton, 
reaching the neighbourhood of The Refuge on the 
Tuesday evening after the note had been written. 
He waited until the next morning to call on Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Affairs had not gone on much more pleasantly 
in The Refuge since Sunday. Miss Lawrence's 
annoyance at her defeat continued as great as at 
first She had been entire mistress of her house, 
of its inmates, and of herself, for more than forty 
years. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if 
the defiance of three young children wounded her 
severely. Besides, her brother thought her mistaken, 
which was a heresy on his part, unheard of before. 
Robins, too, had been so inexplicably daring as to 
suggest different management, when consulted on 
the subject by her master and mistress; for Miss 
Lawrence had discovered the offence of the muddy 
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walk from Matilda herself, whose indignation had 
been by no means appeased by her aunt's coolness 
on the subject 

So Miss Lawrence was gfrievously annoyed. And 
the poor cripple, her brother, was as grievously 
puzzled. He could not endure to think her wrong ; 
but it was miserable to see the swollen eyes, and 
dejected sullen manners of his poor little guests, and 
to feel sure that they were so unhappy! He be- 
lieved Robins was right, and that more latitude, 
and less tidiness and formality, were necessary ; 
yet it would be a strong measure to allow a right 
to any person to be dirty and noisy there. Robins 
was certain, Mr. Lawrence was puzzled and vacil- 
lating, whilst Miss Lawrence was immoveable in her 
view of the case. 

As for the small culprits themselves, they felt 
extremely naughty and rebellious, therefore very 
miserable ; but when they thought of entire sub- 
mission ( ' saying the hymns,* that meant), or of last- 
ing on like this till August, they felt goodness to 
be impossible. They looked hopefully to Mr, 
Talbot's intercession, though of the boldness of 
which they had been guilty in writing to him it 
terrified them to think. Into all this tangled web 
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did Mr. Talbot put his foot, by walking to the 
hall door and ringing the bell, on the Wednesday 
after the boys' arrival 

He was ushered into the room, where Mr. Law- 
rence and his sister were sitting. The boys were 
absent. His card had been presented to them by 
the servant, but had given them little information. 
He was still obliged to introduce himself. 

' I am come, Mr. Lawrence/ he began, after the 
first formalities had been gone through, 'to see 
some young friends, nephews of yours, with whom 
I made acquaintance at Southampton the other 
day, under rather mournful circumstances.' And 
the kind-hearted man related his meeting with the 
boys on the docks, and their watching together 
the departure of the steamer. 

'Alas! poor little lads,' said their uncle. 'It is 
a melancholy fate that separates children from 
their parents, just at the time when their tender 
age most requires them.' 

' It is indeed,' replied the clergyman ; * but,' he 
added with innocent guile, 'these have a pretty 
home provided for them here.' 

'Yes, yes, pretty enough; but I doubt how far 
it will suit them. An old cripple, with his most 
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kind nurse, may be but sorry companions for lively 
boys of their age.' 

* I should think, sir,' returned the clergyman, 
smiling, 'it would be productive of little but 
fatigue and worry, if they attempted to. be com- 
panions at all in the sense in which one is accus- 
tomed to use the words, at least for the greater 
part of the day. Boys need freedom and sym- 
pathy, not companionship.' 

' Surely, sir,' remarked Miss Lawrence stiffly, ' it 
is part of the duty of elders so to watch and guard 
young people, boys especially, as never to let them 
forget the restraints of duty!' 

*A very effectual way, madam,* replied Mr. 
Talbot pleasantly, 'to make them equally detest 
duty and their elders, I should say.* 

Considered mistaken again ! It was too much 
for Miss Lawrence. She arose and curtseyed to her 
stranger guest: 'I will leave you to discuss the 
principles of influential intercourse with my brother, 
sir. For my own part, the difficulties of practice are 
quite enough to exercise my woman's wit!' and 
she swept by him, stately enough. Mr. Talbot was 
so taken by surprise, that he scarcely recollected 
himself in time to open the door for her and 
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*bow her out' This was just the opportunity he 
required Drawing his chair closer to the invalid, 
he pulled out Edward's letter, and began at once. 

' The truth is, sir, I came on a purpose for which 
I owe you apology. But this piteous letter must 
be my excuse. There are passages in it which led 
me to conceive that you might be as perplexed as 
the boys themselves how to set matters right. And 
I was so pleased with the little I saw of your 
nephews, that I came, in my wife's name and my 
own, to offer to take them into our house until 
they could go to school. I can give you refer- 
ences as to who I am. I thought perhaps such 
an arrangement, failing the far better one of their 
remaining here happily, might be a comfort to all 
parties. Will you read this letter, Mr. Lawrence ? 
It struck me as a very nice one, simply expressed, 
and with good feeling.' 

Mr. Lawrence read it through twice. He looked 
sadly pained as he returned it ; but he replied : 

* Indeed, Mr. Talbot, I cannot thank you enough 
for your kindness. You have indeed acted the 
part of a true friend to both me and these poor 
boys. You can see, sir, that I am of no use to 
them; and my poor sister knows even less of 
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boys than I do. What she is to me, no words 
can tell. For forty long years and more she has 
been my constant, my untiring nurse and comforter. 
She gave up her youth : she gave up more — an 
attachment, a most desirable settlement in life, to 
devote herself to me, miserable cripple that I am ! 
I never knew of it till years after, — ^till the battle 
-had been fought and won, and the result was past 
recall, or, I need scarcely say, the sacrifice should 
not have been made. But now she does not 
understand these boys, and I see her, with the 
utmost pain, displeased and annoyed ; whilst they, 
poor little fellows, are looking wretched — looking 
like prisoners more than guests. They have no 
fitting companions here, sir ; yet I should be loth 
to part with them, if it could be helped, for my 
brother's sake.* 

'It is a beautiful place for them, and more 
healthy than a town. What is the matter, if I 
may ask.?* 

* Well, sir, have you seen them yet } ' 

'No, I came straight to the house. This is the 
only communication I have had with them — this 
letter. I am not aware that they know I am here.* 

' Then, sir, I will impose this more on your good- 
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nature. This is Wednesday : you need not be at 
home until Sunday; for which if you start on 
Saturday, you will be in time. You must spend 
to-morrow and Friday with us; and if you can 
strike out any plan by which the boys can remain 
and be happy here, I shall be for ever g^rateful to 
you. If not, they shall accept your invitation, and 
return with you.' 

Mr. Talbot consented to this plan, after a 
moment's consideration. He did not feel sure how 
far the sister might approve. But the plan was too 
good to be rejected needlessly, and he consented, 

' Can I see the boys } ' he asked. 

Mr. Lawrence touched a spring-bell by his side, 
and desired them to be summoned. In they came, 
shyly and fearfully; but the moment their eyes 
caught sight of Mr. Talbot, such rays of life and 
joy beamed therein, and such exclamations of rap- 
ture burst from all three boys, that he felt inexpres- 
sibly thankful that he had acted upon his wife's 
suggestion, and come without delay. But these 
expressions of pleasure told but too plainly how 
severe had been their constraint beforehand. 

* Well, young men ! so here I am — come at your 
summons; and your kind uncle says that I am to 
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stay until Friday night. So now be quick, and out 
with all your troubles.' 

The boys looked aghast from him to their uncle, 
wondering how he would take this information. 
But he pressed little Tommy, who stood nearest 
to him, fondly to himself, and replied to their in- 
quiring looks : 

* Mr. Talbot has kindly come, in answer to your 
letter, Edward, to see if he can make us understand 
each other better. We have all the will, my dear 
boys, to make this such a home as your father and 
mother would wish for you. You must be patient 
with your old uncle and aunt, if they do not under- 
stand hoWy so well as your own dear parents.' 

Oh, how horribly naughty the boys did feel ! 
though no one blamed them, and no one had cause. 
They clustered round their uncle's chair. Tommy 
gave him a hearty kiss, and Edward exclaimed: 

' Uncle ! uncle ! we said you were very kind ; 
and so you are, and aunt too,' he added in a more 
doubting tone. ' But it was all so crooked, and we 
thought Mr. Talbot would put it right* 

*Well now, come, for the grievances!' said the 
latter gentleman. ' Why on earth can't you play } 
I never heard of such a difficulty with boys before ! * 
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'\Vc have no place^* said Richard. 

'Xo place!* said Mr. Talbot, looking out of the 
window. 

'We must not dirt our dothes.' 

' Not your best ; of course not You were never 
allowed to do that, were you ? Because that is 
waste. But have you no old ones — common ones ? * 

' Yes^ but aunt does not like our common dothesw 
She likes to see us alwa^'s nicely dressed, and dean.* 

' Clean ! Oh, poor boys ! we must ask aunt to let 
old clothes be worn in play-hours and back pre> 
misesw I daresay she will, if you, on your parts, 
try to keep dean at proper hours.' 

'Yes, that we will! But where can we play?* 

'Is there no place anywhere — indoors or out?* 

'We have our room — an awfully jolly place! 
We made our own rooms in it once, and rode on 
the beam; but everything was put tidy, and we 
dare not rummage it again.' 

'Who put it tidy, do you know ?' said their unde. 

' No, uncle, we don't know a bit ; but we suppose 
Robins or Matilda did it' 

'I will speak to Mrs. Robins. I have no doubt 
you may make rooms in it again, if you like. As 
for riding on the beam, I don't know: you must 
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not break your necks. Mr. Talbot had better see 
it, I think.' 

*And may we make a noise — plenty of noise?' 
inquired Tommy timidly, taking advantage of his 
cosy position on his uncle's lap. 

'Ask Mrs. Robins and Aunt Mary. I say yes!' 
replied their uncle, stroking the boy's head. 

*Then about climbing trees V inquired Mr. Talbot 

* Edward, you can take Mr. Talbot to the trees, 
and he can judge better for you than we can. But 
you must remember that we are bound to give you 
up safe and sound to papa when he comes home, 
without any arms or legs wanting.' 

' Suppose we go and see at once,' said Mr. Talbot, 
observing that Mr. Lawrence was getting tired. 
And he arose, remarking as he did so, 'You will 
make my apologies to Miss Lawrence, sir, for ac- 
cepting your hospitality } I hope it will not be 
disagreeable to her.* 

'I will, Mr. Talbot,* answered the latter gentle- 
man. He could make no reply to the last remark, 
feeling very doubtful how far his sister would ap- 
prove of their guest's presence. 

But as Edward was leaving the room, it might 
be observed that he lingered behind the other three. 
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Some great determination ¥rais evidently rising in 
his mind- And before he got quite out of the room 
he dashed back and sprang to his uncle's chair. 

* Unde, may I show him the island ? ' 

'The island, my boy! How can you get at it ? ' 

* If we can, may we try, unde ? If Mr. Talbot 
thinks it safe? If we could only build a house 
there!' 

•Edward,' said his unde giavdy, 'you may 
ask Mr. Talbot any question you please ; and if he 
thinks it all safe and fit, we will let you do it, if 
possible. But, my dear boy, you must have some 
feeling for us, and not run any foolish risks. It 
would be so sad to have you ill or seriously injured, 
whilst your parents are absent We must try and 
understand each other better, Edward.' 

* Yes, uncle ; I have not been very wrong, have I ?' 
'No, indeed. I think quite the contrary. I 

should say you had been good bo3rs; and Mr. 
Talbof s coming will be a comfort to us all, I hope 
and expect Good-bye. Dick will get all the talk 
if you don't go/ 

And Edward gave his unde a grateful kiss (he 
was only eleven, and had never been a sdioolboy !) 
and ran happily off. 




CHAPTER VII. 



THIS AWKWARD VISIT. 




UT his uncle's cogitations were not so 
bright as the chatter passing between 
the boys and Mr. Talbot. 
He had acted on his own responsibility, in a 
manner sufficiently grave to render thoughtful a 
more independent member of the household than 
he had ever been. He had invited a guest, unwel- 
come, he feared, to his sister ; he had listened to 
complaints, and given permission for acts, contrary 
to all existing* arrangements. He thought and 
thought ; but ended by summoning Robins, and 
asking if his sister were within. Miss Lawrence 
was not. She had gone on a visit to a sick person 
at some distance, to walk off the complication of an- 
noyances that beset her path. Mrs. Robins obeyed 
the summons. To her, Mr. Lawrence showed 
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Edward's letter, which, as the reader will easily 
imagine, did not much surprise her. And he re- 
peated to her the chief part of the conversation just 
passed between himself and Mr. Talbot. She felt 
unspeakably relieved, and rejoiced. It was almost 
exactly what she had wished to say herself, with- 
out knowing how to begin. She now added her 
own very sensible suggestions, that 'if Miss Law- 
rence ' did not mind, Peggy the housemaid might 
wait on the boys. She was a strong sturdy girl, 
much more fitted for the purpose than Matilda 
Letitia ; and that James, or some other steady 
man, might be allowed to assist them in any 
scheme out of doors on which they should set 
their mind ; finally, that a man called Ralph, a 
sort of carpentering man-of-all-work, should be 
chosen for the purpose, 'if Miss Lawrence agreed.' 
He was perfectly steady, not belonging exactly to 
any department, handy enough for the purpose, 
and of an inimitable temper, that had never been 
known to be put out. He could watch the boys, 
as much as was required, and no more, because he 
had always work in hand ; — odd jobs, to be sure, but 
still jobs that were wanted in time to be finished. 
Robins departed, leaving her master much 
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happier, though still dreading greatly the inter- 
view with his sister. 

However, fortune favoured him. Mr. Talbot's 
excursion with the boys had been a perfect success. 
He entered into all their plans and innumerable 
desires, as if he had been a boy himself; but he 
shook the lads off, as he observed his unconscious 
hostess approaching. 

* Go away, boys, and let me speak to Miss Law- 
rence alone. You have got me into the queerest 
position that ever man was in, with your piteous 
letter — you must leave me to make my peace by 
myself. And mind, you are as sober as ever, till 
you have leave to be otherwise. Now be off with 
you!' 

Thus left to himself, Mr. Talbot courteously ap- 
proached Miss Lawrence, and commencing with 
some deserved remarks on the loveliness of her 
garden, he soon drew her on to speak fully on this 
subject, next her brother, the nearest to her heart 
He was a horticulturist himself of no mean pre- 
tensions, and could give as much information as 
he gathered from her. They passed an hour, there- 
fore, of great mutual pleasure. During which he 

made an opportunity for detailing enough of his 

E 
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family history to assure her of his respectability^ 
had she doubted it Perhaps it assured her of 
something beyond; certainly at the end of their 
walk she was surprisingly gracious and cordial 
in confirming her brother's invitation, which Mr. 
Talbot, with apologies for having pre-accepted it, 
then announced to her. So the ice was somewhat 
broken for the trembling invalid indoors. 
'Brother,' began Miss Lawrence, as she ushered 

her guest in, — ' Brother, Mr. Talbot has kindly con- 

■ 

sented to pay us a few days' visit I believe you 
asked him.^ I am very happy to second the in- 
vitation. Have you had your soup, brother?* 

' Yes,' replied he, ' and a long conversation with 
Robins besides. About which I wish to speak to 
you, sister.' 

'By and by,' she answered hurriedly. *I will 
divest myself of my out-door wraps first Mr. 
Talbot, I will send the servant to conduct you to 
your room in a few minutes. You can make use 
of my brother's dressing-room opposite, if you 
require any change of shoes or other garments in 
the meantime. Luncheon is at one ;' and Miss 
Lawrence left the room. 

'She thinks I have been speaking to Robins 
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about your comfort, my dear sir/ said Mr. Lawrence 
with a sigh, 'and I am ashamed to say, I have 
never thought of it ! I do not know what she will 
say when she finds that I have been altering her 
plans. She has been mistress here for forty years 
— she will never know how to abdicate ! ' 

* Nor need she at all,' exclaimed Mr. Talbot. 
' Indeed, it would be most unfitting that she should. 
Probably she will approve of all that you have done. 
Have you changed much, may I ask ?' 

*No, no; only Robins thinks a workman out of 
doors, and a sort of under-housemaid within, would 
be better attendants on the boys than her dainty 
niece, my. sister's maid, Matilda Letitia,' 

' That name does not sound suitable for a boys' 
maid ! ' 

*No; and she just fits her name, so to speak. 
Those young monkeys led her a tremendous dance 
the other day, by way of a walk. It is the only 
regular piece of rebellion they have been guilty of, 
except refusing to say their hymns last Sunday/ 

'Which reminded them of their parents. You could 
not much wonder at their refusal. I have seen all 
their objects of desire — But here comes your sister.' 

* Tell her, tell her ; it is by far the best plan.' 
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But this was much more easily said than done. 
Mr. Talbot did not feel at all master of his 
position. He certainly thought the boys* idea of 
amusing themselves on the island a feasible and 
good idea. He had also carefully examined the 
trees in the avenue, and had chosen several, in his 
own mind, which he thought they might well climb. 
He had not been to their room, because, unallowed 
by the lady of the house, he did not feel justified in 
accepting their eager invitation ; but he could not 
see any reason why the boys should not be perfectly 
happy at The Refuge, if Miss Lawrence were per^ 
suadable. It was just this point that he doubted, 
and he felt that a little failure in tact on his part 
might mar all! 

She came in smiling brightly enough. She had 
seen Robins, and given directions about the stranger's 
room and comfort. Robins had evidently made no 
allusion to the conversation she had had with her 
master ; and Miss Lawrence had therefore returned 
to ^the parlour all unconscious of the daring inva- 
sion that had been made on her house and rule. 
A glance at the invalid convinced Mr. Talbot that 
on himself must fall the burden of explanation, if 
it was to be effected with any success. 
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For a few minutes Miss Lawrence led the con- 
veVsation her own way,— to her flowers, and to the 
pleasant walk she had had in the garden with her 
guest. * At length he ventured on an excursion in 
his direction. 

' I had an agreeable walk also, before I met you, 
with your three pleasing nephews. They took me 
along a beautiful avenue of trees. The view was 
most charming, but I am afraid the boys saw little 
of it. The trees occupied their attention, and I am 
sure I was not surprised. I should have delighted 
in such at their age, such splendid trees for climb- 
ing!' 

Mr. Lawrence was nervously watching his sister. 
His own fear for the boys' safety had become quite 
absorbed by his dread of her displeasure. She did, 
indeed, draw herself up slightly during this speech, 
and remarked at its conclusion — 

' Climbing is not to be encouraged, I think ! It 
is both wasteful and unsafe.' 

' Scarcely unsafe ! Do you think so } Of course 
some risk there must be ; but this is better than a 
chance of making muffs and mollies of boys. They 
get so utterly quizzed at school if they are that ! ' 

He saw that he had struck a note of alarm that 
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had never yet reached Miss Lawrence's ears ! He 
continued — 

' Some of those trees are perfectly safe, — of course 
some are not ; but at least eight or a dozen seem 
made for the boys. I think if the lads had some 
rough garments that they could not harm, I could 
direct them in choosing their trees during the stay 
• that you have so hospitably offered me. Miss Law- 
rence. Edward tells me that their father taught 
them to climb, and liked them to be bold climbers. 
He once gave a prize for swarming up a rope, 
and Richard won it.' 

'The boys might try whilst Mr. Talbot is here, 
sister ? ' 

* And when he is gone they will be always climb- 
ing, brother; 

' Perhaps,' suggested Mr. Talbot, ' it would relieve 
you of your charge a little> and give you more free- 
dom and less responsibility, if some steady man 
could be told to be, in a measure, on the watch for 
them ? ' 

The suggestion was tenderly offered ; but it was 
not rejected. Miss Lawrence, ere long, began to 
talk over the people on the estate, and gradually, 
by imperceptible degrees, her brother led her to fix 
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on Ralph as their guardian. Mr. Talbot dexter- 
ously added that he would point out the safe trees 
to him, and that Ralph and the boys would be able 
to pick out others in time. 

But this was too much. The eight or a dozen 
might be shown now, but no right of private judg- 
ment was to be allowed for the future. Mr. Talbot 
had a great mind to propose this right being left to 
Miss Lawrence herself, but he dared not venture on 
so bold a jest. 

He was considering how to take his next step, 
when the lady herself began. She said, that she 
had been considering the wisdom of supplanting 
Matilda Letitia by a rougher, stronger woman, and 
that she intended to speak to Robins about it ; she 
did not wish Robins herself to wait on them. A 
little more discussion led to Peggy being fi^ed 
upon. This settled, Mr. Talbot began again : 

* What do you do with the boys on a thoroughly 
wet day.? you can't keep them indoors, they will 
make noise enough to stun you.' 

'Their room is a long way off. They are at 
liberty to do as they please there ; we cannot hear 
them,' said their aunt. 

* Could not be better,' thought their friend. * Or,' 
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he added aloud, 'you have some capital linhays 
and outhouses ; and that island in the stream, it is 
the very place for boys ! * 

* They can play in the outhouses • as much as 
they like ; Ralph is always about there. But the 
island in the stream, Mr. Talbot ! what can you be 
thinking of?' 

He laughed : * Thinking with the boys* thoughts, 
perhaps ! Are there any buildings on it ? I have 
set my heart on, going over to see. It would be 
a beautiful spot for rock plants, Miss Lawrence ! ' 

' I dare to say I shall remain on this side of the 
water, Mr. Talbot! but if you like to make your 
way over, I am sure I have no objection ! We have 
no boat though, or only a very old one — ^broken to 
pieces, I fear/ 

'And will you trust the boys to me, for these 
two days? I will promise to keep them safe.' 

Brother and sister looked at each other. Then 
Miss Lawrence graciously said — 

* I think, according to the old proverb, " Birds of 
a feather may flock together," we may trust Mr. 
Talbot with our nephews. I much doubt whether 
they are more youthful than he is ! ' 

Mr. Talbot bowed his thanks. He was really 
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pleased. Of course, all difficulties were not smoothed 
over yet, but an immense advance had been made, 
and the rest of the way might be pursued at a 
future time. He completely turned the subject, 
entertaining his host and hostess with a long and 
animated description of his visits to foreign coun- 
tries, or by discussing subjects of keen interest to 
them, with all the spirit and judgment which was 
natural to him as a clever, cultivated, good man. 
He was supremely delighted at the success of his 
mission so far. 

But if he was delighted, it may be conceived, if 
possible, what was the boys* rapture at learning 
after luncheon that their friend was to take them out, 
(not Matilda Letitia!) and see what they might do. 

* He is a very fairy for doing !' exclaimed Edward ; 
'who could have thought it possible ? ' 

' He is almost as good as papa ! * cried little 
Tommy. 

* Don't wait talking,' exclaimed Richard, * but 
come and get into our corduroys, — make haste, 
make haste, — ^he will let us do everything I know.* 

And the boys rushed up-stairs. They were busy 
dressing, with an immense amount of chatter and 
bustle, when a knock at the door suddenly startled 
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them. Could it be aunt, or any other disapproving 
authority ! Not aunt, certainly ; it must be an ex- 
treme case that would bring her up there — who 
then? 'Come in,' they said doubtingly, and in 
walked Mr. Talbot. 

What a cry of joy greeted him ! 

' Come to see the room, boys, and the beam, and 
the houses. Come, show them me ! ' 

*Here then,' cried Richard, pushing about his 
bed with the same vehemence he had used on 
a former occasion ; with one shoe and sock off and 
one on, in trousers and shirt, and bright red braces, 
Edward flew to his assistance ; whilst Tommy, who 
had not yet emerged from his best garments, came 
shuffling to help, but Mr. Talbot stopped him. 

* Go back, you sir, and change your trousers : you 
must all mind rules, boys,' he said, ' or your present 
liberty will be stopped again. But this is not the 
best motive to give you ; you must mind them, or 
you will pain a very kind aunt and uncle. There 
are not many who would so readily make the best 
of so bothering a bargain as three rum animals 
like you ! Now I am going to tell you a story, — 
at least I am going to try, and I believe it is a true 
one.' 
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The boys gathered round him, as he seated him- 
self on the foot of one of the beds. 

'It can't be mamma's story about Rumpelstill- 
skin, because that's not true!* remarked Tommy, 
sotto voce, 'only very nice.* 

' Rumpelstillskin ! he's no acquaintance of mine ! 
No ; now listen. Once upon a time, there was a boy, 
something like you, longing to enjoy a good game 
of play; wishing to have pleasant fellows round 
him, one who would have liked to climb trees, and 
run, and jump, and frisk.' 

' Why didn't he ?' inquired Richard in surprise. 

' Ay, there's the rub ! Why didn't he } Because 
it had pleased God Almighty to give him legs that 
he could scarcely move, and that could not hold 
him up. So this poor young fellow had to sit in a 

■ 

chair — not one month, nor two months, not even 
one year, nor two years, but his whole life. He 
had to watch other boys play ; he had to let them 
go to school, and he remain alone behind ; just as 
you might see a lot of fellows start off for a jolly 
sail, and you be left alone on the beach. Nor was 
this boy only alone ; he was in pain — sometimes 
more, sometimes less, but always in pain.' 

' Time went on,' continued Mr. Talbot, ' and this 
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young lad grew to man's estate ; but he could 
never marry, never have children of his own, never 
do much work in the world, as men, who are men, 
like to do. He had only to sit still in his chair, 
and bear his loneliness and pain, and WAIT, until 
it should please God to take him home, and give 
him freedom and ease.' 

Mr. Talbot paused. Nor did the boys speak. 
They were listening open-mouthed to the tale. 

' My soul, wait thou still upon God, for of Him 
Cometh thy salvation !' murmured the good man to 
himself. 'Well, boys,' he continued in a louder 
tone, recollecting them, 'he would have lived and 
died alone ; but an angel came to help him — not a 
real angel, but a woman — a woman indeed. And 
she came young, and bright, and well taught ; she 
came to devote herself to him. Another man im- 
plored her to be his wife. He promised her a 
pretty home, and love, and a happy life, as far as 
man might see ; and this woman would have liked 
— oh, so much ! — to have gone with him. But she 
turned away instead, and took her place by the 
chair. There, for forty years, she stayed, nursing, 
guarding, comforting, cheering this poor sufferer, 
who, but for her, would have been alone and miser- 
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able. Now, hoy% will you not try to please your 
aunt and unde, and be careful not to jar or vex 
either of them ?' 

'Oh, Mr. Talbot!' exclaimed Richard, who was 
the only one who had a tongue just then. * Yes ; 
I am sure we wilL' 

'So am I,' said &Ir. Talbot 'Now, 3rou lazy 
things,' cried he, 'just look at the time. We shall 
never get over to the island to-day. Tommy, get 

out of those trousers, will you? You are sticking 

fl 

to them like a leech !' 

' It is all your fault, Mr. Talbot,' screamed 
Tommy, starting away, and struggling to kick off 
his best 'knickers.' 'You have been talking all 
this time.' 

* I won't say another word How about this 

beam V he b^an again a minute after. 

' Now !' cried the boys with a shout of laughter. 
' Why, Tommy's out of those endless 'bockers !' 

* The beam is all right ; we can dimb it beauti- 
fully,' said Richard, 'when that chest of drawers 
stands there.' 

'I doubt the safety of it, though,' replied their 
friend. ' I don't believe the chest is steady enough. 
It will be better for you to climb up by a rope, I 
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think ; but I will see about it to-morrow. You 
have leave to arrange the room as you like. You 
do so to-night, and let me look at it to-morrow. 
But don't get on the beam until I have seen it. 
Now, I am going to change my dress, and we must 
meet in the avenue in ten minutes.' 

Mr. Talbot left the boys, having directed them 
to fold up their garments as tidily as they could. 
A great task for the little lads, but one that, under 
their peculiar circumstances, Mr. Talbot judged it 
best to impose upon them. The boys obeyed with 
the utmost alacrity, and in ten minutes the party 
found themselves in the avenue, ready for anything. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



THE RESULT OF TACT. 




T was a beautiful afternoon. Three hours 
remained before the six o'clock dinner: — 
time enough for much enjoyment; and. 
well did Mr. Talbot and his young companions 
contrive to fill it. They hurried off to the car- 
penter's shop in the yard, without losing time in 
the avenue. The yard was situated close to the 
river ; it was in fact bordered by the stream which 
ran past a sort of rough quay built along the bank, 
as far as the yard extended. The river was much 
used as a highway for all the farms along its course. 
Its stream was so sluggish, that barges could ply 
upon it with perfect safety, and deposit or take in 
their cargoes alongside the wharves that each farm 
possessed on the banks. Round this yard stood 
the linhays, etc., that were to form the boys' play- 
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place on a wet day. The carpenter's shop was 
one of the outhouses ; and in it Ralph was almost 
always to be found engaged in making or mending 
the various implements and fences used on the 
estate. Ralph had received orders to be at the 
boys' command when they really wanted him, and 
to keep an eye upon them at all times, whenever 
they happened to be out of doors. He was there- 
fore prepared for the irruption of Mr. Talbot and his 
companions, and received them with a merry smile. 

*We want to get over to the island,' explained 
the clergyman. * Have you a boat or anything that 
we can go in ? Is the water deep ? * 

' No, sir, quite shallow. But we've no boat ; the 
old one is broken up for firewood. We've tubs and 
barrels, sir ! ' 

' Let me see them. They will do if they are big 
enough. What do you say, boys, to paddling over 
in tubs?' 

Say ! what might the boys be supposed to say, 
but express the utmost satisfaction and delight at 
the prospect "i Ralph therefore laid down his tools, 
and conducted the party to a large outhouse near 
the river, where reposed, piled up and piled up, 
a great many barrels and casks, with boards, staves. 
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and other rubbish. Mr. Talbot poked about among 
these for some time, and at last he picked out four 
casks of different sizes. They were old meal casks, 
over four feet in height They did not satisfy him ; 
but as no others more suitable were to be seen, he 
stood looking at these, as if considering how to fit 
them for his purpose. 

' They are too high,' said Edward, ' we should tip 
them over ; and Tommy would be lost in his/ 

* I think we must saw them in halves,' replied Mr. 
Talbot ; * only then, they will be too shallow. I 
am rather puzzled.' 

* I'll go to sea and try ! ' shouted Dick, rolling the 
biggest of the lot towards the river, and bounding 
after it 

* You'll do no such thing,* exclaimed Mr. Talbot, 
springing across his path, and seizing him by the 
collar. 'A pretty thing for me, to send my most 
careless charge out to sea in a thing like that, be- 
fore I have tried it ! Go back, Richard, and look 
where the tub is gone!' 

Richard shook himself, by no means pleased at 
being thus stopped, nor at being called the most 
careless of the three. 

* Well ! Mr. Talbot, you will lose it, you know. 

F 
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I could have managed it well enough, if you would 
have let me.* 

'I daresay you might; but you might just as 
likely, or more likely, have been overturned, and 
not only soaked through and through, but have 
soaked half of us in saving you. Then what trust 
would your uncle or aunt have had in me for the 
future? Boy, you must be thoughtful, or I must 
give up helping you.* 

* What do you mean to do, Mr. Talbot, yourself? ' 
inquired Richard, only half convinced. 

'What would you do, Edward?' repeated the 
gentleman, passing on the question. 

*Saw these two in half first,' answered the boy, 
popping up out of a cask, which he had been ex* 
amining. ' They will be deep enough then, and we 
can manage them, which I am sure we cannot now.' 

'I don't think I would saw them in the middle, 
would you ? Tommy and I would ill share a cask 
between us.' 

* No, try a little out of the half,' replied Edward. 
'Then, Ralph, have you more saws than one? 

I will saw for Tommy and myself, and one of you 
boys for both.' 
*ril begin!* cried Richard eagerly. 
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* Very well ; FU help when you are tired 1 ' re- 
turned his brother. 

' Tired I I shall never be tired 1 ' and Richard 
seized the smallest of the two saws, which Ralph 
now brought up. 

He and Mr. Talbot pulled off their jackets, and 
began working vigorously. Tom seated himself 
close to Mr. Talbot, to watch the detachment of his 
own half barrel ; but Edward, after watching the 
party for a few moments, left them for another 
part of the yard. Richard toiled and moiled with 
desperate energy for some minutes, but it was 
a severe task, and ere-long he was obliged to rest, 
with but a little of the severance between the two 
ends completed. ' Mr. Talbot took no notice, but 
continued his own slower but steadier labour. 
Tommy could not help. Edward was not in sight, 
so Richard began again furiously. About half an 
hour was passed in this manner; Richard was 
getting dreadfully tired, and aggrieved, that Edward 
had not appeared. Mr. Talbot, too, though he said 
nothing. Was beginning to wonder; when Edward 
reappeared, with a shout of triumph, rolling the 
truant cask before him. 

' Oh ! I have had such trouble I ' he exclaimed, as 
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he neared the group with his bulky companion. 
'I really thought I must have given it up.' 

' Where did you find it ? What have you done ? ' 
inquired more voices than one. 

' I saw that it had floated away to those railings/ 
replied Edward, * and I thojight if I could get along 
the wall by them, I might roll it back ; so I crept 
carefully on, until I caught hold of the cask, and 
with immense trouble I pulled it along. I have 
landed it, and here it is!' 

* It was well you did not ask leave first!' muttered 
Dick, half aloud. ' I could have done just as well, 
if I had been allowed to try. Now, Ted, come and 
saw, for I am nearly dead ; I have been working 
like a horse ever since you left' 

Ted threw off his jacket merrily enough, and 
began his task. Dick had finished about one 
quarter of the work, which was really severe for 
such young unpractised hands. But Mr. Talbot 
had nearly got into the second half of his, and 
Tommy was eagerly anticipating its conclusion, and 
the possession of his half barrel. It was Richard's 
turn now to roam away ; whilst for several minutes 
the sawing went on unceasingly and silently. At 
length both workmen stopped at once. 
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*0h!* cried Mr. Talbot, stretching himself. 

*I say!* echoed Ted, following his example. 

*If any one had told me, this day last week, 
that I should now be here, breaking my back over 
barrels, I should have told them to go along with 
their nonsense.' 

*Yes! but it's very good fun, Mr. Talbot/ said 
little Tommy, laughing. 

' Very ! Sir Do-nothing ! to those who sit by and 
look on! but what to you and me, Edward?' 

' Tommy would work if he could,' said his brother, 
observing the colour rising in the little fellow's face 
at Mr. Talbot's words. ' He is not strong enough 
to do this work.' 

* No, no, of course not. He must pitch the boats 
by and by, when we are ready for it' 

' He might make up some fire for the pitch-pot 
now ?' suggested Edward. * See for some safe place, 
Tommy.' 

And Tommy, delighted with the order, hurried 
away. He had soon collected a large heap of 
sticks, chips, and shavings, which he piled up in 
the usual corner for the pitch-pot to hang. He 
examined the pot itself, but it was too heavy for 
him to manage it ; so he left it, and began to 
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scramble upon the rubbish out of which the tubs 
had been taken. It had struck him that some- 
thing in the way of oars would be required ; and 
as he sat perched high up on the mass, and gazed 
down upon the two indefatigable sawyers below, 
it further struck him that the tubs, with the help 
of a plank or two, would make rather decent-looking 
canoes. Then, if so, not oars, but paddles would be 
required to propel them. He looked about, there- 
, fore, for wood shaped like paddles ; and at length 
succeeded in finding some, which he detached from 
the rest at the expense of considerable tugging, and 
safely conveyed to the ground. 

' Oars ! paddles more like,' exclaimed Mr. Talbot, 
as Tommy dragged his wood closer, saying what it 
was for. 

' Those will make very good canoes,' replied 
Tommy. 

'I see!' cried Edward. * So they will, and be 

« 

much safer. Look! Mr. Talbot, a short, narrow 
plank here on each side, and cross planks coming to 
a point before and behind ; nothing can be better.' 

* And how to fasten them all together ?' inquired 
the clergyman, resting on his saw, and contemplat- 
ing his tub. ' I see ; you need not tell me, Edward ; 
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with short poles underneath ; a capital plan. Then, 
Tommy, go and ask Ralph for a small saw and some 
poles. Stay! ask him to come here himself;' as 
Tommy ran off. 

Ralph soon returnied, and highly approved of the 
suggestion. He volunteered to assist in shaping 
the planks; and he produced a saw that Tommy 
could use, with some poles that he might cut into 
lengths, about which Tommy set to work at once. 

But where was Richard all this time ? The 
question was full in Mr. Talbot's mind. It was 
considerably past the half hour of Edward's ab- 
sence; nor could he trust that thoughtless im- 
petuous youth as Edward could be trusted. Yet 
he did not like to seek him. He thought Richard 
would be more likely to learn by experience than 
by lectures. He shrank, too, from spying after any 
boys. But as an hour was nearly gone by, he de- 
termined to rest, and follow Dick. 

Before the hour was quite over, he had, however, 
the satisfaction of completing his task, and setting 
Tommy's smaller tub free from the larger half, 
destined for himself. Tommy pounced upon it, 
and bounced into it with a shout of joy. Then, 
with Ralph's help, he at once began to arrange 
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the poles and planks around and under it. Five 

short poles across underneath, three under the tub 
itself, and two just beyond, supported the boards, 
which flanked and formed the points of the canoe. 
This was the plan, but it took some time to execute. 
Long before even the first framework was put to- 
gether, Edward had sawn his cask in half, and 
produced two nice tubs for himself and Richard. 
Without allowing himself any rest, he began at 
once upon the poles and boards. He hesitated for 
a moment whether to make his own canoe first or 
Richard's, but he decided on making his own, judg- 
ing that Dick might prefer some peculiar plan with 
his ; and, moreover, being very anxious to set about 
his own. 

' How about Mr. Talbot's, though ? Ralph, you 
must do his. He can't like this hard work as we do.' 

' Yes, yes ! Master Edward ; I'll do his time enough. 
You can't take to the water, sir, to-day, you know.' 

'I suppose it is too late to finish to-day?* 

' I should think so, indeed, sir.!' replied Ralph. 

But where in the world was Richard ? 

He was not, when he left his companions, in the 
most amiable mood in the world. He was not 
accustomed to be so plainly shown himself, as Mn 
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Talbot had done. At home, with his parents that 
is, his froth and dash had often passed for spirit, or 
been passed over with a laugh. They had trusted 
so confidently to Edward, that Dick and Tommy 
were both less questioned and less studied than 
perhaps was wise, — ^yet both were very young. But 
now that the harmony of another household de- 
pended bn the fitting in well of such diverse parts, 
it became of consequence that each should do his 
best to fill his own place, with as few obtrusive 
angles as possible. It was manifestly impossible 
for Edward to keep order, if either of his brothers 
rushed on disorder. Tommy was too young, and 
too self<-contained and quaint, to rub much against 
any one ; but Richard, with his daring spirit, capable 
as it was of becoming manly and fine, would cause 
disturbance enough, unless he could be induced to 
guide it with thoughtfulness and temper. Mr. Tal- 
bot, therefore, sought him purposely, to see what his 
affronted dignity had provoked him to do* 

And, after a somewhat long search, he found him 
in a sufficiently awkward position,— namely, in the 
branches of a tree that stood alone in the middle of 
the river, some yards from the shore. 

' Halloa ! my friend,* thought Mr. Talbot * You 
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can remain there for a bit ; but I wonder how you 
got there?' 

Mr. Talbot then lighted his cigar, and sat down 
to smoke it, as complacently as if he had no idea 
that any one was within sight. He rightly con- 
jectured that Dick had attempted to cross to the 
island on some conveyance chosen suddenly, had 
found his attempt impossible, and had climbed the 
tree for a refuge, not afraid of getting wet, but afraid 
of the probable consequences if he should do so ; 
therefore, he determined to imprison him there for 
a while. Richard believed himself unseen, and, 
tired as he was of his position, he was too heartily 
ashamed of it to draw Mr. Talbot's attention to 
himself if he could help it But Mr. Talbot had 
no intention of letting him off so easily. After a 
while, his cigar being smoked, he began looking 
about him : first at the view, then at the tree, and 
apparently just perceiving somebody there, he made 
a spy-glass of his hands, and then called out — 

' Halloa ! you, sir. Richard ! how did you get 
there ? How do you mean to get back again ? * 

Richard, who had withdrawn himself, as far as 
the tree would permit, from observation, was now 
obliged, disconsolately, to reply : * I don't know, sir ! 
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'But how did you get there? I suppose you 
know that/ continued his tormentor. 

' I tried to push myself on a plank,' shouted the 
boy back, unwillingly ; ' and — and it upset nearly.* 

'Oh! Why did you do it?' 

Richard really could not reply. He could not 
shout his foolish reasons back. 

' How do you mean to get away, hey ? — well ? * 

* I don't know ! ' screamed the boy. 

' Nor I. I will go and ask Mr. Lawrence if any 
boat can be got.' 

* No, — no, Mr. Talbot ! Uncle will be so vexed, 
and then he will stop the others.' 

* Why did not you think of that before ? ' 
' I don't know,' repeated poor Dick. 

* Well ; you stay there and we'll see. You must 
not wade away, or all trust in me will be gone ; and 
that would be hard, for your wisdom, you wiseacre.' 

So Mr. Talbot departed, and Richard was left in 
his tree, 

' Ralph ! ' inquired the gentleman, as he returned 
to the group of workers, * is that water deep, too 
deep to wade in ? ' 

* No, sir,' replied Ralph. * I often wade in it, when 
it is not too cold.' 
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' Would you tliink it too cold to wade in now ? 
Master Richard is up in that tree.' 

' Bless the boy ! ' exclaimed the man. ' He has a 
fine spirit, sir ! ' 

' What is the good of that with no head to guide 
it, Ralph ? He must find a head here, or this house 
won't hold his fine spirit ! ' 

' And that's true, sir,' replied Ralph, who had 
taken off his shoes and stockings, and was busily 
tucking up his trousers. The two boys had stopped 
their work in astonishment, and something very like 
vexation ; yet they ran, of course, to look at Dick 
and his rescuer, who was now busily wading towards 
the tree. Poor Richard ! he would rather have been 
'saved' any other way than carried pick-a-back 
home! But there was no help for it. Cautiously 
descending his tree, he deposited himself on Ralph's 
back, and was by him borne towards the shore. 
He had the sense, much as he was tempted, not to 
leap off until he could leap on dry land ; and he 
had the courtesy to turn and thank Ralph for rescu- 
ing him. But it was most unpleasant to face Mr. 
Talbot's cool gaze, as he asked him whether he 
would like tq see the canoes his brothers had 
nearly finished for him and themselves, and then 
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added, ' Tommy has been as useful as any 
one ! * 

' Only easy work that I could do/ said Tommy ; 
'we wanted you sadly, Richard/ 

'Richard's spirit will be useful to everybody,* 
observed Mr. Talbot, in a somewhat gentler tone, 
' when he has a head to guide it. ^ At present it is 
like a running fire, rather than a useful blaze.' 

*I will guide it,' said Richard earnestly. 

' Then all will be right, my boy, if you do ; and 
it is worth spending an afternoon in a tree to find 
out the need. You will never forget it, when you 
look at that tree ! But you must be quick, Dick, 
now, or we shall be late in ; and this we never must 
be.' ' Edward/ continued Mr. Talbot, as the other 
two ran off, ' don't think me hard on your brother ; he 
must learn to guide himself, now that his parents 
are gone.' 

Edward looked up with a bright assenting smile. 
But he had felt Mr. Talbot very hard, and had 
been much disposed to resent his blaming Dick so 
severely. Now he ran after his brothers, convinced 
and comforted ; and the canoes duly admired, as 
far as they were finished, the whole party repaired 
indoors to dress for dinner. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A SQUADRON OF TUBS. 



JJHE dinner passed over pleasantly enough. 
The elders talked, and the lads listened. 
It had been long since Mr. Lawrence or 
his sister had entertained so agreeable and con- 
genial a companion as Mr. Talbot He seemed 
able to talk well on whatever subject was started ; 
the true secret of which was, that he took so ready 
an interest in all. Before long, too, they began to 
discover acquaintances, — at least he knew the sons 
of many cotemporaries of his hosts, and could tell 
much that keenly interested the old people of the 
conduct and prospects of these sons, or of the habi- 
tations and life of their parents. The boys were 
scarcely less delighted than their uncle and aunt 
Many a tale of school life or college life, many 
an anecdote of success or of right-doing, caught 
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their attention; and more than once they burst 
into a merry laugh over some ludicrous story, told 
perhaps for their especial benefit So occupied were 
all in listening or talking that the constitutional 
walk was well-nigh forgotten. Sober-grey and his 
donkey-chair, in fact, appeared at the windows be- 
fore any one was equipped for going out Miss 
Lawrence started up, and hurried away at a very 
unusual pace for her. The boys scampered off to 
get their shoes and hats, abusing the old donkey, 
and wishing the old walk Was at Jericho. 

But very soon the solemn procession had started, 
— a misnomer on this occasion happily, for there was 
little solemnity about it The boys had been given 
permission to run about under the trees whilst the 
chair passed up and down, and their merry shouts 
failed to disturb even Miss Lawrence, so much was 
she interested in her new companion. 

On the next morning, the moment breakfast was 
over (and the garments changed! bother them!) 
the boys hurried to the yard. Ralph had not been 
idle ! There stood four lovely canoes, in the boys' 
estimation, very nearly finished. Strongly and 
firmly nailed together, they bid fair to be just the 
exact things that were wanted, and the rapture of 
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the boys knew no bounds. They jumped and 
danced round and round them, exclaiming that 
Ralph was the most glorious fellow, and the boats 
were beyond perfection. 

' Shall we go to the water at once ? ' asked they 
eagerly of Mr. Talbot, who was watching their 
pleasure with much amusement 

* Best wait till after dinner, sir,* said Ralph. *Then 
we can give these a touch of pitch underneath. It 
won't be dry ; but it will be better than none.' 

'And the paddles are not ready,' replied Mr. 
Talbot. ' Come, boys, we can shape them, and leave 
Ralph to finish these beautiful boats, for really they 
are capital — much better than I expected.* 

* I promised Master Tommy that he should help 
to pitch the boats, sir, yesterday, if you have no 
objection? It is easier work for him than the 
paddles ; he can begin upon yours at once, sir.' 

* Well, so do. But come, Ted and Dick, we must 
work at the paddles ; the boats must have pegs for 
the oars, Ralph, and they should have rings /<?r^ 
and afiy to tie ropes to.* 

' Cables,' said Dicky. 

•Cables then!' 

' Yes, sir, I have them in there.' pointing to his 
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workshop ; ' but we must pitch the bottoms first, or 
we can't turn the boats over. I have hooped and 
scrubbed the casks, sir.* 

So the boats were turned over for Tommy to 
pitch. Who does not envy him, with that long 
black brush, dipping the pitch out of its pot, and 
daubing it in great black streaks all over the 
bottoms of the boats .^ Ralph showed him how 
to manage it, so as not to lay it on too thick in any 
one place ; and to daub quickly before the pitch 
cooled ; and, finally, to daub into the crevasses. 
Tommy was as happy as possible; his brothers 
quite envied him, for the paddles promised slow 
fun compared to the pitching. But on Mr. Talbot 
reminding them that the boats would not go of 
themselves, and that his visit would be over in 
two days, the boys set to work hard upon their 
paddles. The length and shape being ascertained, 
the workmen began running a race against each 
other, which should finish first ; — a race which, as 
Mr. Talbot engaged to make two pair of paddles 
against the boys' single pairs, Dick ultimately 
won ; a circumstance which gave him great plea- 
sure, and his companions no less, remembering the 

severe mortification of the preceding evening. 

G 
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But the work took a long time — so long that it 
became doubtful whether they could take to the 
water, as Ralph called it, that evening or not The 
boys became very impatient as the afternoon 
passed away and dinner-time approached, and their 
boats were still bottom upwards, drying their pitch, 
and waiting to be turned till their paddles were 
ready. The boys had chafed considerably at the 
necessity of 'cleaning' themselves for the one 
o'clock luncheon ; and no very great wonder. But 
Mr. Talbot was inexorable ; and he impressed upon 
them so strongly the positive duty of observing 
their uncle and aunt's rules, that they submitted 
with tolerable grace. But now that dinner and this 
second horrid tidiness were close at hand, they 
nearly broke out into open rebellion. It needed all 
his authority, and a very determined walk from the 
yard, to oblige them, like so many sulky puppies, 
to follow him. Again, it needed a very decided 
threat, that if late for dinner they should not have 
his company that evening, to overcome their reluc- 
tance, and bring them down in time. He walked 
in, pondering very seriously on these burdensome 
regulations, and considering whether it were pos- 
sible that their virtue would stand it long, or whether 
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he could have sufficient influence to procure a little 
relaxation. If they might carry out bread and 
cheese at one, and be summoned in by a bell at 
five, not to get into a mess afterw^ards,— he felt this 
might be a compromise, if he only could effect it 

After dinner, he requested his host and hostess 
to excuse him for a short time during the ' constitu- 
tional,' since the boys had prepared a regatta. And 
he went with them, clothed all in their working 
dresses, to the yard. The paddles were done, the 
boats right side up, and in the water, fitted with 
pegs and rings and cables ; and Ralph stood there, 
looking on in delight. It needed but a minute, and 
each mariner was seated in his craft, ' squatting in 
his tub,' and the boats were instantly pushed off 
from the quay. They were fairly ballasted with 
stones, and floated extremely well, as steadily and 
upright as any real boat could do. Indeed it would 
be difficult to say who was most delighted — Mr. 
Talbot, Ralph, or the boys. Perhaps Mr. Talbot, 
because he not only felt this a great success, but 
because it recalled many a merry row which he and 
his brothers had had on a similar broad river nearer 
home. He watched, however, with some anxiety, 
the exceeding awkwardness with which his young 
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companions managed their oars, and the narrow 
escape one had of an upset (a capsize), from un- 
guardedly rising to push his boat on with its pole. 
Each boat had a pole, as well as a pair of paddles, 
provided for it by Ralph's care. 

Mr. Talbot paddled himself on, calling to the 
boys to observe how he handled his oars. Dick 
was the first to catch it, and, triumphantly dashing 
to the front, he looked back to exult over his slower 
brothers ; but he dashed too far, even up against 
the railing that Edward had scrambled along when 
he caught the runaway cask. He came to no seri- 
ous harm, but he had to back and alter his course ; 
and it took so great an effort to push himself free, 
that he, too, narrowly escaped an upset. Edward 
and Tom at length caught the proper action ; and 
Dick having recovered himself, and come up also, 
the three followed Mr. Talbot, and sweeping ma- 
jestically past all obstacles, appeared before the 
surprised and amused gaze of Mr. and Miss Law- 
rence. ' Sober-grey ' grinned broadly, and turned his 
chair, so that his master might see them well. 
Then, triumph of triumphs. Miss Lawrence waved 
her handkerchief to them ! 

'We will land to-morrow, shall we.?' said Mr. 
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Talbot. ' Suppose we row round the island to- 
night ; it will teach you to manage your oars better/ 

Ths boys agreeing, away they went. It was 
harder work rowing back against the stream on 
their homeward course, but all was accomplished 
in safety, with no fouling or other disaster ; and the 
boats were safely moored by the yard for the night. 
Then the mariners sought the uncle and aunt for 
approval, and cordially received it. 

' How will you name the boats ?' asked the lady. 

' " Victory " mine,* cried Dick. 

' '' Endeavour," I think, mine,' said Edward. 

'"Amy" mine,' said little Tom, almost in a 
whisper. 

* Mamma's name,' thought Edward. 

' And yours, Mr. Talbot V inquired Miss Lawrence. 

' Really,'* he began, ' I scarcely know. I have not 
thought about it. Perhaps ' 

The lady interrupted him with a smile. * Then 
I will name it for you ; it shall be the " Adroit 
Assistance." ' 

Mr. Talbot lifted his hat in acknowledgment of the 
compliment, which he felt was an important one, and 
one that augured well for the future. The whole 
party shortly afterwards returned to the house. 




CHAPTER X. 



EXPLORATIONS. 




NE day more, only one! There was 
scarcely time to complete the work so 
auspiciously begun. But there was no 
help for it. Sunday could not be left unprovided 
for, and there happened just then to be a paucity 
of clergymen at Southampton. The inmates of The 
Refuge pressed Mr. Talbot earnestly to remain a 
little longer, — to telegraph, if writing was too slow, 
that Mrs. Talbot must provide a substitute for the 
Sunday duty. But he was obdurate. ' No, no,* he 
said, * my wife is not strong, and I cannot have her 
teased about it. Besides, I know she might hunt 
the place through in vain for a parson at liberty. 
I must go, thank you. But I will come again some 
day, if you will allow me, and see what has been 
doing since I left.' 
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*And bring Mrs. Talbot with you/ 

* Well — ^yes, if you please. The change of air will 
do her good. Our little girl is going to stay at her 
aunt's in a month's time. We could come then, if 
that would suit you.* 

' Yes/ replied Miss Lawrence. ' Any time is the 
same to us.' 

* Then this day month, if you please } * 
*Yes, for a clergyman's fortnight' 

* No, no; a clergyman's week. I cannot be longer 
away ; indeed it is impossible. We will start on 
a Monday, and return on the Friday week.' 

' Very well, Mr. Talbot, it shall be as you desire. 
But you will be welcome for as long as you like to 
stay.' 

'You are very good,' he replied. *I am now 
going to ask you another favour ; I am afraid you 
will think me very exacting. But may the boys 
and I take some bread and cheese with us to-day, 
and absent ourselves from luncheon } We want 
to explore the island.' 

Permission was willingly given to all but the 
request that bread and cheese might be carried. 
Miss Lawrence insisted on a much more sumptuous 
luncheon being provided. Then the only difficulty 
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was, how to get it to the island. The boats, for all 
their grand names, would hold little besides their 
rowers, and a raft would get wet. Mr. Talbot had 
visions of a floating barrel to be towed after them. 
Happily, however, the difficulty had struck Ralph 
already. He had therefore lashed together four 
fair-sized casks in such a manner as to make a 
tolerable boat of burden, or barge as it might be 
termed, only it had more height than breadth ; and 
into this the luncheon was placed, with a spade, 
hatchet, mattock, saw, etc., and finally Ralph him- 
self, for his curiosity and excitement nearly rose as 
high as his young masters*. 

So they all pushed off on their tremendous ad- 
venture. Mr. Talbot towed the barge, which, how- 
ever, with Ralph for its inmate, managed to give 
very effectual assistance to its own progress. The 
boys rowed their boats more cleverly than on the 
previous evening, and in less than half an hour 
from starting the whole fleet arrived off the island. 
' Precipitous and richly wooded was the shore, 
inaccessible save by one secluded sandy beach.' 
In simpler English, the banks of the island were 
rather steep, and much overgrown ; the low copse and 
tangled bushes extending into the water in some 
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places, and overhanging it in others. But in one 
spot a little gravelled cove offered admission to the 
boats; and into it they were soon pushed and 
paddled. Dick was the first to spring on shore, 
though he kissed the ground in so doing, for his 
boat slipped under his spring and threw him down. 
But, none the worse, up he sprang. 'Welcome to 
the island !* he shouted. 'Welcome to the island !* 

'And your boat — look at it!' cried Mr. Talbot, as 
the 'Victory,* surging under his leap, was calmly 
floating off. 

'Oh! catch it — catch it!* cried Dick. 

' Don't you wish you may get it } * returned Mr. 
Talbot, laughing, but throwing him the 'cable,* 
which he had caught as the boat 'bumped* him. 
' There you are ; but you'd best look after yourself 
another time.' 

'Still here we all are. Hurrah! hurrah!* and 
one boy after another leapt happily to land, all 
eagerness to explore the place. But Mr. Talbot 
would not let them stir from the spot, until a safe 
place had been found for the boats. They had not 
far to seek : a sharp spur of rock jutting out into 
the water gave depth enough by its side for the 
boats to float in safety ; and some trees close by 
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served for posts by which to moor them. This done, 
the luncheon was taken out and safely sheltered 
under some bushes, the tools being laid by it ; and 
so the party were at liberty to explore as much as 
they pleased. 

The island was about the size of a small field, 
but it was so diversified by rock, and hill, and path, 
and little lawns, that it seemed much larger. It 
was also so overgrown with tangled brushwood, 
brambles, etc., that it was not visible in its full 
extent at any point. Mr. Talbot had carefully in- 
spected its shore, as they passed round it on the 
preceding evening, to see if anywhere it was steep 
enough to be dangerous. But in all directions it 
sloped into the water, except on one side, where 

r 

however, though the rock was rather high, the shore 
below was wooded enough to prevent any danger be- 
yond that of a prickly fall. For though the island was 
steep by comparison with the flat country around, 
it was in no place much above sixty feet in actual 
height, and nowhere a sixth of that in sheer descent. 

* Now, which way are we to go ? ' inquired Mr. 
Talbot. 

* Here is something like a path,* replied Edward, 
* running up this bank ; but it is so overgrown.' 
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* We'll soon clear that/ exclaimed Richard, mak- 
ing a vehement onslaught on the tangled brambles. 

' Best let me, sir,' cried Ralph. * Fve got a 
hatchet* 

Dick withdrew, not a little pricked ; but, nothing 
daunted, he followed close behind Ralph, removing 
the rubbish from the path, as the other cut it down. 

They had evidently lit upon an old path up the 
hill : it wound up for some yards, and then opened 
on a little green spot, nearly shut in by trees, and 
sadly overgrown, but still extremely pretty. 

* Here we'll lunch,' cried Mr. Talbot. 

' Not yet,* exclaimed the boys ; * the path still 
goes on up the hill.* 

' Oh no, not yet,* replied the gentleman, half 
amused and half ashamed at having been the first 
to speak of eating. * We will go on, boys ; it is not 
eleven yet.* 

They continued their course, cutting their way 
still upward, until they reached a spot where the 
path was really rocky and in steps, and not nearly 
so overgrown. They climbed speedily to the top, 
where on this side a good sharp rock rose boldly 
into the air. A small platform of moss and grass 
was on its summit. Richard, who had not re- 
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linquished his post of clearer to Ralph, attained 
this first, by springing past his forerunner, and 
dashing on with a shout of joy. 

' ril build a castle here !' he cried ; * and then I'll 
defend it against all my enemies. My castle shall 
be of stone. Look ! there is a quarry just under 
of fine stones. And I will ride out from it under 
its gateway on my horse, and come down to take 
care of all you people in the village below. I will 
be the baron, — the Red Cross Knight, — and you 
shall be the burghers.' 

'And what are you going to ride on?* inquired 
some one. 

' On my noble charger. He shall be black, with 
a long sweeping tail ; and my armour shall be * 

' But how are you to get your horse here } He 
will never bear the tubs.* 

Richard thought a minute. ' I must have the 
donkey, and make - believe it's a horse,' said he. 
* Tibbs is not drawing turnips always, is he, 
Ralph } ' 

' No, master,' said Ralph, laughing. * But I 
doubt if he brook the tubs any better than a horse.' 

* Oh ! we must tie his legs together. Then, on 
my horse.* 




'LL BUILD A CASTLE HERE," CRIED RICHARD.-PAGE 108. 




CHAPTER XI. 



DISCOVERIES AND SCHEMES. 



the end of which time, Richard and 

Edward had begun to wonder whither 

r their companion,? had wandered, and 

Talbot would wake. They had not long 

Jon either score, for Tommy and Ralph 

jbp the path just as Mr. Talbot hfted his 

■itWO former — Tommy in particular — 

■its. They had been down to the 

bce, whence they had carried up the 

;he green. They had cleared a fair- 

^ there, and had done a little exploring 

Sow they came to tell the results, They 

] round them the two brothers and Mr. 

r.Iisten. Indeed Tommy seated liimself 

ilbot, and began his talc. 

iVb found an old summer-house in the 
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wood by the green — a wooden summer-house, all 
tumbling in. And we have found the grave of a 
dog, with a gravestone, and a dog carved on it. 
And we have found what was a garden,* he ex- 
claimed. * There are old flowers growing there 
still — some iris, and some sweet-william, and some 
wall -flowers, and one or two rose-bushes. And 
the beds were edged with shells, — there are some 
left still ; and the little tiny walks had gravel on 
them. But they are all overgrown, and it is all 
in a rummage. I should so like to clear it' 

' And I should like to rebuild the summer-house,' 
cried Edward. * We might make that the castle, 
Richard.* 

' Edward ! ' exclaimed the latter individual, ' a 
castle down there, with this commanding height 
above! Why, the enemy would get up here and 
shoot down.' 

* The enemy could be make-believe too,' suggested 
Edward. 

* No, no,* said Mr. Talbot. ' Dick is right. This 
is the site for the castle, without a doubt But 
here is work cut out for all three of you. Let 
Tommy take the garden : when he has got it to 
rights, very likely his aunt will help him to stock 
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it ; she understands flowers so well. You, Edward, 
take charge of the summer-house, and rebuild it ; 
you like carpentering. And you, Dick, manage 
this castle, if you can. But you have undertaken an 
immense task,* added Mr. Talbot — ' one beyond 
your powers, I am afraid. Then let Ralph help any 
of you that want help. But I do not know how 
much time he may give you.* 

' About an hour or two now and then, I reckon,' 
replied Ralph. ' I mustn't let Mr. Lawrence's work 
go behind.* 

' No, certainly not. But come, boys, I want to 
see these discoveries of Tom's ; and it is past twelve, 
and I do want my luncheon, however shocked you 
may be.* 

But the boys were hungry enough by this time ; 

and down the whole party trooped to the green. 

There the baskets stood, under the largest tree. It 

was an oak with high roots, and a mossy bank about 

them. On this the explorers seated themselves — 

at least Mr. Talbot did — whilst Ralph and the boys 

busied themselves with unpacking and bringing to 

him the good provender that the aunt's care had 

put up for them. This done, they gathered round 

him to eat it. 

H 
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* This seat has been partly made/ remarked Mr. 
Talbot, looking about him as he ate. 'Ralph, do 
you belong to this part of the world ? Do you 
know who lived here before your master ?' 

* If you please, sir,' said Ralph, * I'm not so old as 
master. But, for all that,' he added, ' I have heard 
that master bought the place from a family called 
Drummond — I think it was. He was a very rich 
gentleman in London, they said. But he lost all 
his money somehow, and had to sell the place.' 

* How long ago, Ralph ?' 

' Master has been here nigh upon fifty years, sir. 
I believe Mr. Drummond had lots of children. I 
reckon they used to play here. But there's some- 
thing written on the gravestone yonder; that will 
tell us all, I daresay.' 

' We will go and see directly. Give me the beer, 
will you, Ralph, please } What are you eating V 

' Plenty, sir ; thank you.' 

'And you, boys.?' 

' Yes, thanks, lots and lots,' said they. 

« 

But the most ample luncheon cannot last for ever. 
This was finished at length ; and only cake and 
bread and cheese (a little, comparatively speaking) 
were left to regale the party about four o'clock. 
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They then started for the dog's grave. In an 
extremely pretty spot, mossy, and shaded with 
trees, and by a straggHng laburnum bush, lay (as 
we may suppose) the bones of the pet animal. His 
grave, or her grave rather — for the stone proclaimed 
her name to be * Fanny ' — was of brick, and stood 
about two feet high. On its top lay a stone slab 
of suitable size, with the effigy of a spaniel carved 
on it, with an inscription ; and some lines also were 
engraved on a side -stone. The inscription, de- 
ciphered with much difficulty by the four on their 
knees, proved to be as follows : 

IN MEMORY OF 
DEAR LITTLE FANNY, THE BLACK SPANIEL, 

WHO DIED MAY . 

SHE FELL A VICTIM TO THE TEETH OF TOBIAS, 

THE butcher's DOG, 

WHO WAS HUNG THE NEXT DAY. 

THIS MONUMENT IS ERECTED BY 

HER ATTACHED AND DISCONSOLATE FRIENDS. 

Then followed a string of Drummonds' names, to 
the number of eight. 

* Poor thing ! I am. glad Toby was hung,' said 
Mr. Talbot. * Now for the lines : what are they ?' 
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' Where are they ?' said Edward ; ' that's the first 
thing to be found out. I have been grubbing down 
after them ever so far, and I can't get to the end of 
them yet. Oh, here it comes ; this flourish must be 
the end ! Now let me see : two, four, six, eight, 
ten — a dozen lines, I declare! They must have 
been marvellously fond of Fanny.* And Edward 
read with much trouble the following lines : 

' Here lies a faithful dog as ever 
Did &WI1 on girl or boy ; 
Cruel Toby's teeth did sever 
The life's cord of our joy. 

We lay her here in pain and woe, 

Her needless slaughter mourning. 
Reader, your S3nnpathy bestow — 

Grief for a dog not scorning. 

And we must leave her tomb, ere long. 

For other hands to tend. 
Our home is sold : we can but mourn 

Our Refuge and our friend.' 

'Poor children!* observed Mr. Talbot. 'It was 
not only the loss of the dog, but the break-up of 
their home, and sad misfortune, that produced these 
lines and the epitaph. I wonder where all those 
children are now!' 
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* They must be very old children now/ observed 
Dick ; whilst Ted said : 

' I daresay uncle and aunt can tell. We can ask 
when we go in. We will clear this grave, and keep 
it tidy, though, for Fanny's sake, and theirs too/ 

' Here is the garden,' said Tommy, who had 
not remained the whole time inspecting the grave. 
' Will you come and look at the garden ? ' 

His call was obeyed. There were the remains, 
evidently, of a very pretty little garden, used for 
common flowers, that is to say ; it was scarcely 
suited for very choice plants to flourish in. The 
spot was a continuation of the green, running round 
towards the south. It was shaded by Dick's castle 
rock and the quarry bank from the east and north. 
There were rocks about it also, whilst a gutter on 
one side, with something like a basin, seemed to say 
that water had once trickled through it. 

* You may make a lovely spot of it. Tommy,' said 
Mr. Talbot, looking round him. * It will be almost 
wasted upon you. It would make a choice rockery.* 

* Missus would never get here, sir,' observed 
Ralph, who had rejoined them. * This is the place 
of all others for the young gentlemen, because they 
can do no harm, and can annoy no one.' 
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' You are right/ returned Mr. Talbot. * Now for 
the summer-house, Edward, and then we have seen 
all' 

* That is round here,' said Tommy, proud of being 
the cicerone of the place ; and he conducted them 
quite under some brambles to a lonesome-looking 
spot, where, under three fair-sized oaks, stood, or 
rather tumbled, the ruins of an arbour. Its honey- 
suckles and roses had left it in despair, and straggled 
up the trees for support. An old table stood there- 
in, and a bench still remained attached to its side. 
But nothing more dilapidated and desolate could 
well be seen. 

' I shall have a deal of work to put this to rights,' 
exclaimed Edward. * What a ruin it is ! ' 

' I think you must clear it a little first. In fact, 
if I were you boys, I should clear the paths before 
I did anything else, so as to see my way before me 
a bit This spot ought to be connected with Tom's 
garden in some better manner than by that brambly 
passage ; and I am at a loss to conceive how Dick 
and his charger are to penetrate anywhere, with- 
out losing his hat, or their eyes or ears. If I were 
you, I should clear away first, boys.' 

' It would be the best plan,' replied Edward. 
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* Shall we begin to-morrow ? But you will be gone, 
Mr. Talbot; 

* Yes ; but that need not hinder you. You three 
would soon clear away the overgrowth.' 

' I can't possibly help/ declared Dick. ' Con- 
sider, Mr. Talbot. You said mine was much the 
hardest work, and I shall never finish if I don't 
begin. I must dig the stones directly ; indeed I 
must' 

'Well,' replied Mr. Talbot, smiling, * then let 
the other two clear, and you dig ; or, perhaps you 
may be glad of a change of work some part of the 
day, then you can clear also.' 

* No,' persisted Dick, ' I must dig all day.' 

* I expect you will find it the quickest way to 
help each other sometimes. However, please your- 
selves, and learn by experience. Now shall we 
complete our explorations and discoveries.' 

There was not much more to discover. The 
castle rock was on the north-east side of the island, 
with its quarry on the north. The landing-place 
was westerly, and the path, which led first to the 
green, then turned a little to the left up the hill, 
leaving the grave, the arbour, and the garden, not 
all on a level, to enjoy the sunny south and south- 
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west. The whole island was explored by three 
o'clock. After this, Mr. Talbot proposed a row 
round the island, since Ralph was quite sure he 
could get home in his tubs, with the lunch and 
tools, without the help of the other boats ; which 
proposal was immediately and gladly accepted. 



CHAPTER XII. 



' Menily, merrily here 

Sometimes quick, and 



|EIGH-HO!' exclaimed Mr. Talbot as, 
the tubs being moored in the yard, he 
sprang out of his to the land, 'Boys, 
only just time to dress for dinner! You must be 
quick now — that's very certain. By the bye, I never 
looked at your room. Suppose you all go to bed 
at eight to-night, and I will just come up and look. 
We shall have no avenue this evening, or those 
clouds mean nothing. Here, boys, here comes the 
rain ;' and a smart shower considerably hastened 
their return home. 

' Now, Mr. Talbot, you will see what an evening 
in-doors is,' said Edward, ' We get grave books to 
read, sitting upright by the table. You shall see 
the books.' 
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The boys came down in good time for dinner, 
and dinner was a very different affair now that Mr. 
Talbot was present to talk. As soon as it was 
over, and the party had assembled in the drawing- 
room, Miss Lawrence proceeded to the bookcase to 
take out the books for her nephews, who glanced at 
one another and at Mr. Talbot But that gentle- 
man had followed her, and, taking out a huge 
volume, said, * Could the boys be trusted with this ' 
— Froissart's Chronicles — profusely illustrated.^ It 
was my book of books as a boy. I think they will 
be careful with it/ 

Miss Lawrence hesitated. * If they will,' she said. 
* It is a very valuable edition.' 

' Will you promise, boys, to do your best ; and 
to put it away, or show it to Miss Lawrence if you 
hurt it?' 

The boys consented eagerly. The precious volume 
was deposited on a table, an ottoman drawn near, 
and as long as they were left alone they were su- 
premely happy. But at length Mr. Talbot called 
them from this delightful book, to give their uncle 
and aunt a description of the island, and their plans. 
They began rather shyly at first ; but the sincere 
interest Mr. Lawrence, in particular, showed in their 
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story soon loosened their tongues. Now the danger 
was that he would be overwhelmed with their chatter, 
rather than not have enough of it. But he was un- 
utterably grateful to find that they could so make a 
companion of him. Soon his pencil and paper came 
out, — for he was a good draughtsman, — and he was 
sketching Dick's tower that was to be, and trying 
to follow Edward's description of the arbour; and 
at last he set them off in a roar, by a most spirited 
caricature of Richard and his charger. His eye 
grew brighter, and his manner more animated than 
his sister had seen for years. But at length he 
began to show symptoms of fatigue. Then Mr. 
Talbot and Miss Lawrence both warned the young 
men away. The clock was striking eight, and off 
they went to bed, reluctant at first to leave their 
merry talk, but willing enough when they remem- 
bered that Mr. Talbot was to follow. He went, 
indeed, with them. But he would not approve of 
the beam as a plaything, until he had had more 
time to see about it. He would be back, he said, 
in a month, and that would be time enough both 
for the beam and the trees in the avenue. There 
were two or three very fair trees on the island, and 
he thought they had better confine themselves to 
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them, or the linhays and carpenter's shop, leaving 
other things till his return. He then wished the 
boys good-night, and returned to the drawing-room. 

Here he was received with heartfelt thanks by 
both his host and hostess. * You have not only 
thought so wisely for the boys, but so kindly for 
us,' Mr. Lawrence said ; and his sister echoed his 
words, adding, that if there were any recommenda- 
tions he wished to offer, she would listen to them. 
So he seized the opportunity to speak of the 
luncheon, either out of doors or in the servants' 
hall, with the summons of the bell at dinner-time, 
and gained his point. 

About the hymns, also, Miss Lawrence consulted 
him, — when he gave it as his decided opinion that 
she had better attempt nothing of the sort, with 
their parents' memory so fresh in their minds. 
But he offered to send some books for the spare 
time before and after the services on Sunday ; and 
for every-day amusement also, if they wished, which 
the boys could listen to, or read, as might be con- 
venient. Thus, apparently, the last of the grand 
difficulties was removed ; and satisfactorily so. 

On the following morning very early Mr. Talbot 
left The Refuge, to the great grief of the boys. 
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Before going, he urged upon them earnestly the 
duty it was on their part carefully to observe the 
household rules, and gratefully to guard both uncle 
and aunt from annoyance or anxiety. And the 
boys promised readily to do their very best They 
returned from the train, as he left, to begin their 
new liberated life at The Refuge. 

But as they returned, it began to rain, — first 
gently, as if it might be nothing ; then heavier, as 
if it might last the morning ; finally a downpour, 
that threatened to continue all day. They had not 
anticipated such a misfortune, and had no umbrellas 
nor greatcoats to keep them dry. This mattered 
only so far, that it resulted in their getting wet 
through before they reached home. It was a sad 
upsetting of all their treasured plans. They could 
not go to the island, nor remain as they were, 
consistently with their aunt's wishes. Nevertheless, 
the temptation was cruelly strong to dodge round 
by the yard and stay there, instead of going into 
the house to * change,' and be kept indoors, as they 
so much feared. They felt too sure of what their 
aunt's wishes would be, and therefore what their 
duty was, to talk to each other about the matter. 
Yet the temptation was almost too much for them ! 
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Edward, Richard, and Tom walked gloomily on till 
they came to the gate of The Refuge. Close by it 
stood the gate leading to the yard. They paused 
between the two, hesitating. It was still raining 
very hard ;' the peaks of their caps ran wet, and 
they could feel the wet in their boots as they 
moved their toes therein. There was no doubt 
about it, — they were wet through. Still, to remain 
indoors all day long, — it was dreadful to contem- 
plate. And the doubt inclined them to open the 
courtyard gate. Still they hesitated to take that 
road. 

* We might go home that way, just to see what 
Ralph is about. It is as short as the other,' said one. 

But this was too evidently a cheat on their 
consciences. They resolutely shut the gate again, 
and passed through its rival to the house. They 
were rewarded by seeing that their aunt had been 
on the watch for them, and by receiving her ap- 
proving welcome. 

* Good boys> I was afraid you would go to the 
yard. Go and change your wet things, and then 
your uncle wants you. Possibly you may get to the 
linhays in the afternoon. It must be too wet for 
the island to-day/ 
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The boys proceeded up-stairs, almost as dirty 
and more wet than on their memorable walk with 
Matilda Letitia ; and it was a long time before they 
had changed their garments. They took to playing 
'bolsters' with their wet trousers and jackets, and 
other animated games of that sort. At length the 
process was complete, and they ran down-stairs to 
seek their uncle. They found him with his drawing 
materials spread around him, with Froissart lying 
by him on the table, besides one or two other 
books. 

'Boys!' he called to them as they entered, * I 
have been amusing myself with sketching your 
island. Come and see if it is right' 

'Yes, uncle!' and *No, uncle!' answered they, 
examining the sketches. ' My castle is not tall 
enough,' and ' My summer-house is not like that 
yet ; but it shall be, if I can make it so.' 

*Do you like that plan?' inquired Mr. Lawrence, 
pleased by their cordial interest. 

'Yes,, very much indeed,' replied Edward. 'But 
let me see. I must quite pull down the old one ; for 
that is square, and this is an octagon. I had better 
pull down first, and then ' 

'You will want poles at each corner, at least. 
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These will have to bp cut and fixed. Then the roof 
must be put on.' 

* How ? I wonder whether I can or not/ 

* Oh try/ said his uncle. * You must have a short 
pole for a centre, and sloping poles from it to the 
sides, just overhanging for eaves ; otherwise you 
will get all the wet in. Nor would your arbour look 
so pretty. You had better measure your ground 

V 

exactly, and make a plan of it. Then you can 
make your working drawings from this sketch, if 
you like to follow it* 

*I am sure I will,* said Edward. *This is an 
extremely pretty arbour. But the walls, uncle : 
had I better plaster them V 

* You can ; but I think I have heard of a better 
plan. You have plenty of moss on the island } If 
not, there is a great deal about in different places. 
If you gather this in quantities, and dry it, it makes 
a very warm and durable lining for the walls. The 
outside you must make, by nailing laths close 
together on both sides of the poles, so ; — you will 
find the moss will peep through in many places, 
and look extremely pretty. Outside all, you can 
train creepers.* 

' And I can do all this myself — all but the 
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working drawings, uncle. How am I ever to do 
them ?' 

* Can you draw ? — not but what these require 
more ruling than drawing/ 

* No, uncle ; I wish I could — like that' 

* Come ! I will show you how, if you like. Try 
and copy that. You will make it very ugly at first !' 

Edward sat eagerly down with a pencil, and tried 
hard for about ten minutes, his uncle aiding him 
with advice now and then, and his brothers watching 
him. 

At length he sprang up. ' Hideous, uncle ! I 
won't try any more;* and he was about to score it 
all over, when his uncle caught his arm. 

*Eh, you sir! you did not expect to become a 
Reynolds all at once, did you } That's not so 
very bad. Now, look here.' And by a few touches 
the picture was so improved that Edward could 
bear to look at it. 

* Now, why did I make these lines so V 

* Because they were right so, I suppose,' replied 
the boys. 

' Ay ; but you don't want to be like dumb beasts, 
do you } Why were they right so V 

Then, by means of an apparatus of his own 
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devising, and a few experiments, their uncle taught 
them some of the first rules in perspective. 

' Now you see why ?' he said. 

'Yes, uncle. But twist this little house round, 
and you will alter all the lines,' pointing to a little 
model of a Swiss cottage that they had been using. 

' Of course you will. How can you alter your 
picture, if you don't change your lines !^-but the 
rules are the same. Now, you could copy that 
arbour better ; or stay, copy, sketch rather, the 
Swiss cottage, you three. Here are pencils and 
paper for each, if you like.' 

The boys did like. But their cottages proved 
most uninhabitable-looking dwellings. Again their 
uncle corrected them. Afterwards he made them 
watch him whilst he sketched the model. 

'You have made yours a great deal too^pretty,' 
said Tommy ; * but it is very like.' 

' There's the luncheon bell !' exclaimed Dick. ' I 
had no idea it was half so late. Uncle, let us run 
you in ? We can do it just as well as the man. Do 
let us try.' 

' My dears !' cried their aunt in alarm. 

'Let the boys try,' said kind Mr. Lawrence. 
'They will not upset me.' 
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And the boys started the chair on its journey into 
the dining-room, as carefully as if it had been made 
of glass. They completed the transit in safety, and 
sat down to luncheon in high glee. Richard de- 
clared his uncle must help him about his tower; 
that it was not fair for Edward to keep him alto- 
gether. And Miss Lawrence said that she believed 
Tommy would want her help, and that he should 
have any flowers he pleased, in reason, as soon as the 
garden was ready. After luncheon, they were bidden 
to put on their old clothes, and run to the yard to 
the linhay. Strange to relate, this command came 
from Miss Lawrence. But her chief motive was fear 
lest her brother should knock himself up with amus- 
ing them. Whatever her reason was, they obeyed 
joyously enough. And never did three boys pass 
an afternoon of more thorough enjoyment 

The linhay in which they were told to play was 
a large high loft over the stables, filled nearly to the 
roof with hay and straw — chiefly the latter. Two 
or three enormous beams stretched from wall to 
wall ; sometimes covered by the straw, but here and 
there the straw was partly removed, and the beam 
stretched free of all impediment half-way across. 
What joy it was to scramble along this, then to 
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swing from it as long as they could hold on, then to 
drop a fine flop into the straw below ! Then up 
again, and round and round, shouting, and calling, 
and screaming to their hearts' content; for they 
were of an age when enjoyment without noise 
seemed almost an impossibility. 

When tired of this sport they began another. 
Through the interstices between the straw-bundles 
they wriggled worm-fashion, following one another 
duck-fashion ; now the passage lay flat, then it 
slanted upwards, when they had a puzzling climb 
to make ; or downwards, when they had to cling 
tight, and protest, and shout lest they should reach 
the bottom in a heap. Once in the darkest part of 
the longest passage, when they were really longing 
to get into fresh air again, they encountered an 
angry hiss, and ' yawl,' and a sharp scratch* They 
had disturbed a cat and her kittens! 

Oh, how they backed and siddled out ! But 
once out, and their courage renewed by air and 
light, they returned to the charge, tumbling about 
the bundles, and so effectually bothering puss, that 
she fled with her family out of the building. 

In the midst of all this fun, the dinner bell rang. 
So gathering themselves together, pulling down 
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their wrinkled-up jackets, picking the straws out 
of their necks, and snatching their hats, they ran 
away home, appearing tidy in good time for dinner. 

Good boys! But it must be remembered that 
their parents' last injunctions, Mr. Talbot's lec- 
tures, gratitude to their uncle and aunt (and im- 
mense pity for them too, owing to Mr. Talbot's 
story — pity which their aunt at least never sus- 
pected), besides the sense that a sort of compact of 
freedom for obedience existed, which might be for- 
feited if broken, all combined to make them careful 
of rules. Still they were good boys, and very 
manly, trustworthy boys too ; such as gave promise 
of becoming worthy men. 

The evening cleared sufficiently to allow of the 
constitutional walk being held in procession as 
usual. And here Miss Lawrence became a com- 
panion to the boys in an unexpected manner. For 
she caught sight of a wild-flower that she wished 
to examine, thinking it something new to her. One 
of the lads fetched it ; when she found it instead an 
old acquaintance. But just as she was about to 
throw it away, she caught Tommy's eyes fixed wist- 
fully upon her. So she called him to her side, and 
was surprised to find how much knowledge the 
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child possessed of botany, — ^knowledge that in this 
strange land of England he was longing to increase. 
He had an eye for every flower, wild or cultivated. 

' Who taught you about flowers, little Tommy ? ' 

' Mamma,' said Tommy, in a low voice. * She 
always saw all the flowers.' 

'And now they speak to him of her,' thought 
Miss Lawrence, ' poor little man ! ' So she gently 
took his hand, and stopped to examine the flower 
she still held in hers. Tommy felt very glad ; and 
that flower done with, he asked after others that 
had excited his curiosity. Miss Lawrence was 
the best person he could apply to, because she not 
only knew the Latin name and order, but the far 
more interesting English name, and the properties 
of most wild-flowers, as well as any reason for 
which they were celebrated, and she told her 
knowledge clearly, if formally. She was surprised 
to find that Edward knew something of the insects 
likely to live upon the flowers, which knowledge 
he had picked up from his father. 

'Yes,' exclaimed Dick, 'Edward and Tommy 
were always worrying about weeds and beetles, 
whenever we were out with papa and mamma ! It 
was not my way at all.' 
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'No, Dick> my man! Castles and make-believe 
chargers are yours, are they not?* said his uncle, 
but so good-temperedly that, instead of taking fire, 
Dick came up to his chair, asking about the castle. 

The lads * retired to rest ' this night at eight, for 
the housekeeper had given them a hint that she 
thought her master and mistress would be glad of 
the hour till nine to themselves. What possible 
inducement could persuade two grown-up, free 
people to go to bed before ten, the boys could not 
understand. But as their candle was not put out 
until half-past nine, they did not at all object to 
spending that hour and a half in their bed-room 
and night shirts ; whilst to Mr. and Miss Lawrence 
the undisturbed evening was invaluable. It was 
their time for quiet talk and reading, and they had 
much missed it. This was the end of the first wet 
day at The Refuge. Not a bad day at all to young 
or old, thanks to the kind thought of each for all. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



tommy's new spade. 




;HE next day proved fine. Full of life and 
joy, the boys received their luncheon in 
the covered basket, given to them to hold 
it — enough bread and cheese to satisfy as many 
ploughmen, and a large bottle of milk. They pro- 
vided themselves also with an old pocket-book for 
the 'working-drawings' (though Edward made an 
awfully long face at the idea of his ever effecting 
any), a foot-rule to measure with, and a tape. These 
things they packed up with their lunch, and away 
they went Dick carried the basket, for the very 
good reason that he had lost his patience, and set 
off before the others — to make up for which impro- 
priety, he imposed the burden of the basket upon 
himself. They reached the yard together, for the 
others ran after him. 
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* Can you come, Ralph ? ' 

' No, master, that I can't,' responded he ; * for 
the black cow has broken down the gate into the 
wheat, and she will trample it all down, so I must 
stay and mind it/ 

* The cow ought to have known better ! ' ex- 
claimed the boys. ' When can you come then, 
Ralph ? ' 

* I will work as fast as I can ; but I can't tell, 
masters.' 

' We will leave the tub for you, though ; I mean 
Mr. Talbot's tub. We shall want the barge our- 
selves.' 

And the boys hurried on. They unfastened their 
respective tubs and got into them ; but it was no 
easy matter to get hold of the barge, nor to attach 
it to themselves. Not one of the three could under- 
take to tow it alone, and not one of the three could 
exactly get hold of it either! It bumped about 
in an unwieldy fashion ; also the tubs would slip 
away, as their inmates tried to reach their unshapely 
charge. At length the rope was caught by Tommy, 
who shouted out the fact in great joy. He was 
bidden to tie it to the tail of his tub, an order which 
he obeyed, and began rowing away. But, alas ! the 
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little maa*s strength could not force on boat and 
barge too. He got very red and . very hot He 
toiled and toiled ; but the prospect was before them 
of spending the day on the water, unless the others 
could ' tackle on ' as well. Dick at last shoved his 
boat close, and managed to attach two ropes, one of 
which he threw across to Edward, the other he kept 
for himself. But oh ! — but oh ! the oars, the oars, 
how they did entangle and hinder their rowers, as 
the three boats, dragged together by the weight 
behind, did nothing but bump and bother each 
other. The boys expended much scolding and loud 
talk upon each other and their misfortunes, and 
issued from the yard enclosures a very confused and 
noisy mass, to Ralph's great amusement. 

' Scull, young masters, scull ! ' shouted he. 

* Oh, I know ! ' exclaimed Edward, as the boys 
paused puzzled. ' I know ! turns backward, and 
sway sideways, so ! * and he suited the action to the 
word. This was a great improvement The single 
oar, thus confined to the stern of each boat, could 
not reach its neighbour oars, and the boats pro- 
gressed with tolerable rapidity. 

But as soon as the boys had landed they held an 
impromptu conference, to determine on the best 
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mode of lugging along their square barge ; and 
the conclusion was, that they tied the ropes together 
in one length, and determined to pull this, one after 
the other, according to age, — Edward first, then 
Richard, then Tommy. By this arrangement both 
oars could be used, and no fouling was possible. 
This settled, and their boats moored, they started 
for their work. Now the question arose. What were 
they going to do } Work together or work apart } 
Do one thing at once, or all things at the same 
time.^ They decided on the latter. Dick could not 
keep away from his castle ; Edward was longing to 
demolish his arbour ; and Tommy to use the small 
spade that his aunt had discovered and given him. 
The only question was, whether Fanny's grave ought 
not to be cleared first. Dick said no, it had waited 
fifty years, and might wait one day more ; but both 
Edward and Tom felt, as it were, bound in honour 
to look after it first, and, being the majority, they 
gained their point. To the grave they therefore 
went. Edward had a hook, Tommy a pair of mon- 
strous old scissors, a sort of linen scissors, lent him 
by the housekeeper ; Richard a crow-bar, and a 
hatchet, and a penknife, about equally efficient in- 
struments for the work in hand ! 
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His crow-bar he laid down, after listlessly lifting 
one or two insignificant stones, which might as 
well have lain stilL His hatchet he drove at the 
grass with great energy and little profit His pen- 
knife he took out of his pocket — and looked at 

' Edward !' he cried, ' it is pure waste of time. I 
can do nothing with these things.' 

* Tommy's spade is close by,' observed his brother. 
Tommy looked up. * Oh, Dicky ! do take my 

scissors, they are such beauties, and I will take 
my own spade,' and he sprang upon it. 

* I won't hurt your spade,' returned Dick. * Why 
won't you let me have it?' 

* It is only the first time,' said poor little Tommy, 
colouring up, 'that's all. I should like to be the 
first.' 

' Very well,' returned Dick, shouldering his heavy 
crow-bar ; ' then I shall go, I can't use the scissors.' 

* Then do take the spade, Richard, do !' exclaimed 
Tom. ' I didn't mean to say no ; — it was only the 
first time, so I did wish to use it, but I don't care 
now.' 

* No ! ' replied Dick, turning to go. 

* Come, Richard, take the scissors and help us. 
Wc shan't be much longer.' 
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'No!' repeated Richard positively. 'I must go 
to the castle. I hate scissors.' And off he marched. 
* Never mind, Tommy, he wants to go, you could 
not help it' 

But Tommy was so sorry, he was almost in tears. 
' Do you think, if I ran after him, he would come 
back ?' 

' No, I don't believe he would. We can do it 
alone. Tommy.' 

'Yes, but, Edward . It was only the first 

time!' 

' Of course, of course. It does not matter. Tommy. 
Come, we will finish here.' 

The two boys worked busily, and soon Fanny 
would not have known her grave, if she could have 
trotted up and looked at it. But all the zest in his 
work was gone with Tommy — scattered by this un- 
fortunate disagreement. And as soon as the grave 
was done, and Edward had departed to his arbour. 
Tommy sat down very mournfully by his garden 
plot. He wished * mamma ' were there with all his 
little aching heart. He could not withstand his 
feelings at last, but jumped up to seek his brother 
Dick. He scrambled up the rocky path, but on the 
castle site Dick was not. Guided by the sounds of 
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click, click, click, which Tommy heard incessantly 
repeated close by, the child advanced to the brink 
of the quarry, and looked down. There was Dick, 
heaving in his crow-bar into the cracks between the 
stones, hammering it in with his hatchet to the ut- 
most depth that his force could drive it, and then 
dragging it down by the head to dislodge the stones. 
He was sadly in want of a pick-axe, but, neverthe- 
less, he had surrounded himself with a fair heap 
of stones. He looked so busy and occupied, that 
Tommy dared not interrupt him ; and soon, on the 
boy's stopping to cool himself, he sang out such a 
merry song, that Tommy crept back to his work 
more contented, feeling sure that Dick would not 
sing like that if he were very vexed. All three 
boys were thus scattered over the island, busy 
about their own devices. 

Dick had * tumbled together ' a heap of stones, as 
we have seen. 

Edward had attacked his arbour with such force 
and vehemence that he soon succeeded in surround- 
ing himself with a heap of ruins. 

Tommy had done very little by the time his 
brothers had achieved all this success, because of 
his conscience and his brotherly love, poor wee 
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man! But he then set to work, and soon had 
dug up a flat plot into a pit and a hillock, with 
a fair strew of weeds and earth outside. 

By this time the hour for luncheon had arrived, 
so Teddy and Tom sat down on the oak-bank to 
eat ; but Dick did not come. 

'Perhaps he is still angry!' thought Tom, 'and 
yet it was a pretty tune/ — 'Do you think Dick 
knows what o'clock it is, Edward?* he asked at 
length. 

' If he is as hungry as I am, I should think he 
did.' 

'Shall I run and see?' inquired Tommy, a little 
while after. 

' No ; I think not ; he ought to know,' replied 
Edward, who had entirely forgotten the spade affair, 
and did not see any trouble in Tommy's manner. 

' We must not eat it all,' observed Tommy again. 

'We will eat our share, and leave the rest here 
for him.' 

* I can carry it to him,' replied little Tom. 

* No, no ; why should you bother about it ? Let 
Richard learn to know the time better.' 

Nevertheless, when Edward had returned to clear 
away the rubbish of his old arbour, little Tom 
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carried off the basket, and again climbed the path 
to his brother's castle. Richard was not to be seen, 
nor was his click to be heard. Tom sought him, 
and was just going to call, when he caught sight of 
him sitting disconsolately by his heap of stones, 
with a broken hatchet in his hand, and his crow-bar 
was lying at his feet The boy looked very tired. 
Tommy hurried down over the sides of the quarry, 
and reached his brother. He placed the basket 
before him without a word, and was delighted to see 
how Richard's eye brightened at the sight, and 
especially when he was told that it was all his — ^he 
might eat it all. 

He did so, and the soul of the hero revived. He 
returned to his work, determined to despise broken 
hatchets or any other trouble. He was much 
charmed to hear Tommy remark on his fine heap 
of stones, and he worked on with a heart, supplying 
the hatchet's place by a big stone, which certainly 
did as well, and observing that he could put a new 
handle into his hatchet before to-morrow. Tommy 
had brought his spade, with which he now busied 
himself, to remove the rubbish from Richard's stones. 
He wanted to pile them up nicely for him, and in a 
great measure he succeeded. Richard was delighted 
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and happy, without in the least knowing how much 

this was caused by his little brother's kindness. He 

too had completely forgotten about the spade ; 

indeed, he had never been really vexed. He had 

fancied himself so, and had been heartily glad of the 

excuse to get away from Fanny's grave. He was 

not conscious of having been cross ; he was only 

exceedingly eager ; and he had now no suspicion of 

all that was working in his little brother's mind. 

Tommy did not venture to say anything about it. 

He worked on for some time ; then gathering up his 

basket and spade, he tripped joyfully up the quarry 

path, back to his garden, to dig another corner into 

a pit and a hillock, but to be quite happy, except 

for the chilling want of mamma, which he so often 

felt She would have known of his little bit of 

selfishness, and his great efforts to make up ; no 

one else could. She would have rewarded him with 

a kiss, and very likely papa would too, if he had 

been by to see it all. Oh, how glad Tommy would 

have been ! Five years more — dear — dear ! Very 

likely poor mamma's and papa's hearts were aching 

too. 

Tommy's thoughts were fortunately diverted by a 

gallantly gay butterfly that just then fluttered past.^ 

K 
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He dropped his spade, of course, and set off in 
chase ; but equally, of course, he returned empty- 
handed. So he resumed his spade, and b^an to 
clear his gutter. Then he thought he would go and 
seek for Teddy. He did not above half like all this 
separate working. So he forced his way through 
the bushes, stood before his brother, and exclaimed 
loudly at the mighty clearance Edward had made. 
The arbour was gone; and nought but a heap of 
ruins remained, which Edward was busily removing. 

' Here ; I'll help !' cried Tommy. 

And he set to work again, and bore his part with 
so much good-will, that, by the time it was neces- 
sary to think of returning, the heap was removed, 
and the actual site of the arbour stood clear, at least 
of ruins. Edward was much pleased. He then set 
himself to measure it exactly, which, with Tommy's 
assistance, he succeeded in effecting with a sufficient 
approach to exactness. 

Afterwards the two sought Dick, and duly ad- 
mired his stones. Then they gathered up their 
tools, wonderful to relate, considering they were of 
of the genus 'boy/ and proceeded to their boats. 
They tried the long-towing plan on returning, and 
found it answer well. The wharf they reached 
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safely enough, and securing their gallant barks, re- 
paired to the house, chattering busily. Plans after 
plans were discussed and dismissed, cropping; up 
again as their brother plans were also given up. In 
fact, the boys planned in a circle with exceeding 
animation for a long time, until they finally de- 
termined to 'ask uncle/ What a change Mr. 
Talbot had effected, that such a resource should 
be thought of! 




CHAPTER XIV. 



CASTLE BUILDING. 




O, after dinneri to their uncle they ap- 
j;^v9 plied. Edward brought his measurements ; 
Richard his lively imagination ; Tommy 
had no particular plans to detail. He hoped some 
day to see his hillocks fill up his pits, his gutter 
flowing, and his flowers in bloom ; but he had no 
present plan for eflecting all this. Edward had his 
measurements ready ; he wanted to make an arbour 
like his uncle*s picture — ^his difficulty lay in how to 
do. His idea was quite feasible, though it might 
be beyond his powers, or tax them to the utmost. 
But Richard, redoubtable Richard, who no sooner 
saw a difficulty than he ran full tilt at it, and 
dashed by, without ever seeing whether he had 
knockeii it down or not! — he was full of results. 
He saw'in his mind's eye a firm, lordly castle, minia> 
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ture perhaps, standing on that ' steep/ He saw its 
gate open, and himself ride out armed cap-a-pie, 
etc. etc But how to begin this, further than by the 
scattering of stones, that he had already accom- 
plished, he saw not. Indeed he did not much 
trouble himself with the construction. He adopted 
the motto in full : ' Well begun, is half done/ And 
from the fall of his first stone, earlier even, from 
his first vividly clear imagination, he had con- 
sidered this good beginning was half accomplish- 
ment Therefore to his uncle's pertinent question : 
' How do you mean to build, Richard ? ' he charac- 
teristically replied : ' I have dug ever so many- 
stones, uncle ! ' 

* But how do you mean to put them together ? * 
persisted his uncle. 

* Oh, uncle ! I want you to tell me ; — ^but when; 
they are together, uncle, I must get my armour, 
and—' 

' My boy — my boy ! ' exclaimed his uncle, ' I do 
not wish to check you, but do bring your common 
sense to work. How are you going to get the 
stones together?' 

*Why, uncle! I must build them, I suppose.* 

* But can you build ? ' 
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*No, but I can learn. It is not very difficult I 
should think. It is but laying the mortar and 
placing the stones!' 

'I doubt if that is all/ said his uncle, smiling. 
"But to make your stones rest on the rock, if it 
slopes as you describe, you must either dovetail 
them into it, or dig deep foundations. I should 
say you had better measure your site, as Edward 
has his, carefully.' 

* I can do that to-morrow. But now, uncle, when 
my castle is built, and I have my armour, and — ' 

'Would you like to look at some plans of old 
castles.? You can make out what they held, and 
on what arrangement they were built. It might 
guide you with regard to your own. Take that 
book with the black binding out of the shelf — there ! 
you will find a castle in it!' 

Dicky took his book, and seating himself with 
a fist on each temple he buried his thoughts in his 
castle. 

Edward had been trying to arrange his drawings 
by himself. Very few ever attempted to get into 
Richard's way when he was running a tilt on his 
hobbies! and Ted was therefore busy alone. But 
now that his uncle was at liberty, he transported 
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himself and his performances close to his side, and 
began consulting busily. How long the uprights 
were to be, — what pitch the roof was to have, — ^how 
stout the side rafters must be, — how wide the door 
and windows, — ^how the floor was to be made, — how 
much moss would be wanted ; and lathes, etc. etc. 
There was plenty to ask about ! Mr. Lawrence 
made him take the proportions of the little sketch, 
and so to arrange the height, and breadth, and depth 
of his new arbour. 

Whilst they were busy about this, they were 
attracted by a noise in the room, and looking up 
they observed Richard, pacing franctically back- 
wards and forwards in one corner. 'On all four 
bursting out laughing, Richard flung back a long 
black curl from his forehead and exclaimed: 'I 
have been pacing my castle. Uncle, look here ! it 
must be square, with very thick walls. Next the 
walls inside must be little apartments, for the 
soldiers and servants. Then a large square — all 
round — ' 

*You Irishman!' said his uncle. 

* You know what I mean ! of course, all round 
a centre keep, donjon, castle, fort; what am I to 
call it, uncle } * 
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* Donjon or keep, it had both names. It was the 
last part to be taken, when the castle was attacked.' 

* Big enough for everybody to live in,' cried the 
eager boy. 'Why, uncle, I reckon that it could 
not be so small as this room ! Then as wide again 
for the square, and as wide again for — ' 

* Why, it will take up all the island,' cried all the 
other boys — 

'Yes, and the river would be the moat, — ^that 
would be perfection ! then — ' 

' Perfection — indeed ! ' exclaimed his brothers ; 
' where would my arbour be ! ' or ' my garden,' or 
' Fanny's grave } ' 

'Oh, no! — of course it could not be,' replied 
Richard, doubtfully, and rather mournfully. 

' Of course not ; but you might imagine that you 
inherited a castle, that had undergone a long siege, 
and had only its donjon left — ^you might find room 
for a donjon and a wall, perhaps, on your pinnacle 
of rock ? ' 

' Only just,' said Richard, sadly still. 

'Measure and try how big it must be.' 

' Eight feet one way, and ten feet another, I 
reckon, at the least. The donkey and I could 
not live there with less.' 
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The mournful tone and manner with which this 
was uttered tickled the whole party again into 
hearty laughter. But Mr. Lawrence soon recovered 
himself enough to say : 

* Measure the rock to-morrow, Richard, and we 
will see what can be done. I am afraid the castle 
must be somewhat modified ; but we will do our 
best. Tommy, what have you been doing.?' 

'Tommy must have his garden dug for him/ 
replied Miss Lawrence. ' It stands apparently in 
need of more knowledge than he possesses.' 

'Perhaps he can acquire the knowledge, which 
is better than being helped ? But where was Ralph 
to-day ?' 

'Busy about the old cow's gate, plaguey old 
thing!' 

'What was the matter?' inquired Mr. Lawrence. 

' Oh ! the cow had broken into the corn, and so 
Ralph had to mend the gate.' 

' That was a pity,' opined Mr. Lawrence. ' But 
Ralph will be free to-morrow, I daresay. Still I 
think you have done very well without him to-day.' 

To-morrow, however, Ralph was not free. The 
cow had committed more peccadilloes than were 
at first discovered. Railing as well as gate had 
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suffered, and Ralph would be employed at least 
all the morning in mending them. So the boys 
must go alone again, hoping that Ralph might 
follow after his dinner; but not caring very much 
about it. The work of each lad' was cut out for 
him. Richard had to measure his ground. Edward 
had to clear his site completely of earth and other 
accumulations, and to make the holes for his poles, 
which he had also to find, and shape to his purpose. 
Tommy was to see how much digging he could get 
through in an hour, by his aunfs desire, who had 
no confidence whatever in his powers. He had a 
fancy of his own, too, for clearing his gutter. But 
it was very probable that his own love of society, 
and the wants of his brothers, would allow him 
comparatively little time for his own work! 

The boys landed, and hurried at once to their 
respective spots. Richard strode rapidly up the 
hill, with his tape and ruler. He had also pro- 
vided himself with a pick -axe. Arrived on his 
peak, he first paced it carefully. It was not very 
promising! The rock was steep, and very hard. 
Indeed, from the quarry which adjoined it good 
building stones, as square and flat as bricks, had 
been dug. Much of this hardness was concealed 
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under a coating of soft moss ; but it was soon 
enough betrayed by any attempt to dig. In 
measurement, the platform took five strides one 
way and six across ; but even this space was not 
level ; whilst immediately beyond, the hill sloped 
so rapidly, that no wall could rest on it without 
deep foundations, very difficult to cut out. Six 
strides by five strides represented about 10 feet by 
12 feet. Scarcely room for Dick and the donkey, 
walls inclusive I It would be puzzling, too, to per- 
suade the walls to stand. 

Richard stood and pondered, refreshing himself 
now and then with a violent dig at the rock, which 
did jar him through and through. He was not 
exactly discouraged, but he was puzzled — sorely 
puzzled. Yet his determination did not waver. 
If a boy could plant a castle on that height, he 
WOULD. After much thought, and walking back- 
wards and forwards, he drew out the line of his 
walls. He left the summit in some places, coming 
a little down the hill, where he found the rock 
would at all give way to rubble. He recalled the 
forts at his father's station abroad, and endeavoured 
to follow their form in a measure, since the square 
keep of the knightly castle with its corner towers 
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could not be managed exactly. Having drawn out 
his lines as correctly as he could, he measured them. 
They were alarmingly long! The breadth of the 
wall, he thought, might be about a foot, as no guns 
were ever likely to knock it down, and the height 
about 6 feet, at first iat any rate. 

Having arranged his plans so far, he began to 
consider the steps by which he must accomplish 
them. The foundations must be dug, — ^the stones 
must be quarried, — ^they must be carried from the 
quarry to the castle, — ^lime must be got, conveyed 
to the island, and made into mortar, — Richard must 
learn to build, — then the walls must be built ! There 
lay plenty of work before him. Still his spirit did 
not quail. Still his determination was unshaken. 
If a boy could plant a castle up there, he would 
be that boy. It was a brave resolution to make 
after all that facing of difficulties. And it quite 
tired Dick. It made him think that luncheon-time 
must be near. So away he went down the hill to 
seek his brothers. He found them both busy about 
the arbour. Tommy had grubbed in his gutter for 
some time in the beginning of the morning; and 
Tommy had built a little grotto with the shells 
scattered about, planting it round about with weeds 
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in flower, and trimming it with picked flowers. He 
had made a very pretty little erection indeed, and 
he had stuck one or two short sticks, fancifully 
dressed with leaves, for people entering the arbour. 
It did not help his garden very much, but this was 
of little consequence. 

At length he wearied of his grotto and his own 
company, and betook himself to search for Edward. 

'Edward,' said he, 'I do think it would be so 
nice if we were to cut down all these bushes be- 
tween you and me and make it all one } ' 

' So do I, Tommy. If you don't mind, you can 
take that saw and cut away. It will be very nice, 
and we can stick up a boundary where you begin 
and I end.' 

' Yes ; and I'll begin here to cut close by you.' 

Tommy thought this a famous arrangement, com- 
bining society and work in the pleasantest manner. 
He had, moreover, a saw to use, and shortly after- 
wards his brother lent him a hatchet Joy of joys ! 
he cut and hacked away to his heart's content, 
whilst Edward was busy about his work. He had 
brought a shovel with him, for the boys had leave 
to borrow if they took care to return. A most un- 
manageable tool for a beginner, given to twist over 
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directly it was safely loaded, — and an immensity of 
trouble it gave him ; but he did get the earth away 
somehow, and his site was becoming quite clear and 
level. He would soon be ready for the crow-bar to 
dig the holes. He took out his knife, and, cutting 
some short sticks, he pointed and peeled them, and 
marked out his arbour with them. 

Tommy, by this time, required rest from his work 
of demolition. He paused and looked round. 

* That rock behind the arbour, Edward, ought to 
have a honeysuckle over it,* he remarked, * and ivy 
over the arbour, Edward.* 

* No, I think not ; the moss will be enough. I 
will not have any flowers either. Tommy, except 
perhaps the honeysuckle, which is half wild. Be- 
cause, you see, this ought to be wild and wooded, 
whilst your garden must be bright and pretty. I 
wonder what Dick is about 1 * 

* I don't know. We shall look very pretty, Ed- 
ward. I ought to see you, and you ought to see 
me.* 

' So we shall, as soon as you clear it away.* 

' ril work very hard. But is it not luncheon-time, 

Edward ? I am getting so hungry, and I have been 

working so hard ! * 
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'We will fetch Dick, then/ 

But Dick did not require any fetching. His in- 
stinct had told him that eating time was near, and 
he appeared just as the two were thinking of him. 
He was all amazement at the clearance made 
about the arbour-site, which he was much inclined 
to admire greatly. He thought that his uncle's 
sketch, if carried into effect there, would be exceed- 
ingly appropriate and pretty ; then, whilst the two 
boys and he were eating, he favoured them with 
his views upon his own prospects on the Peak, as 
he called it. He held to common sense for some 
time ; but ere-long his naturally bombastic spirit 
burst forth, and he was building castles of fairy 
impossibilities in the air, as unlike the castle of his 
morning thoughts as could be. 

In this mode he conducted his brothers to the 
scene of his labours. He displayed to them the 
advantages and disadvantages of his position as one 
of defence and offence, — in fact, he was an engineer, 
a knight, a baron, and what not, all at once. Whilst 
in this vein, a rabbit or a weasel, or, it might be a 
rat, crossed his path. Instantly it was a * dangerous 
wild beast,* to be chased, to be killed, annihilated 
without mercy and without delay. He dashed down 
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tfie path after it into tfie quarry — by no means an 
easy path either. Not finding the poor little scared 
beastie there, he pushed on, cheering and urging as 
if their remaining on the island depended on their 
success, but not vouchsafing a word of explanation 
to all this fuss. His brothers, of course, dashed after 
him, excited they knew not why, chasing they knew 
not what, until, after a hunt of a good six minutes' 
duration, they pulled up together on the green, 
when he condescended to inform them that he 
thought he saw a rat— or it might have been a 
mouse ! and, when he found them inclined to growl, 
he scolded them for their want of imagination. 

' It might have been a lion, you know,' he said, 
' only this is not the place for lions ;' and they were 
forced to agree that this was the only evident 
reason why it should not have been a lion. 

' Now,' said Teddy, ' I want your crow-bar, I 
have some holes to make. I will soon make them, 
and you shall have it again. I don't think I shall 
be all the afternoon.' 

'You are very welcome, only it is in the yard,* 
replied Dick soberly. 

' Why did not you bring it } ' exclaimed Edward. 

* Because I did not want it,' returned his brother. 
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' The pickaxe is a great deal better, but it won't 
dig your holes/ 

'No! what am I to do?' 

' Suppose, Teddy,' said little Tom, ' we clear away 
the paths and my garden this afternoon. You know 
if my garden was put to rights, and my seeds were 
sown, I could help everybody whilst they were 
growing!' 

'A very good idea,* Edward thought. * Besides, 
Tommy, you have helped everybody, and you de- 
serve to be helped. But here comes Ralph!* 

'Ralph, Ralph! are you coming to help?* 

' Yes, Master Tommy ; I am come to dig your 
garden^ Miss Lawrence sent me to dig it all over. 
So come, little master, I must be quick, and finish 
it to-day.' 

' We are going to help as well,* said the two boys. 
' Richard, come too.* 

' I ! No, indeed. My work is precious hard, I 
can tell you. I must go to it. Good-bye.* 

Then the two boys and Ralph went earnestly 
to work, and soon made an immense show. The 
garden had its back turned cornerwise to the arbour, 
and faced towards the south. It was lower on the 
hill, and it lay on a very gradual slope. One walk 
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led up the middle, with branch walks on either side, 
and a grassy, mossy bank bordering all, where the 
stones or rocks did not interfere. The garden 
was not much overhung or shaded by trees any- 
where, and the lower side of it being quite free, 
the view beyond was a pretty one, looking across 
the water to the rich though flat country in the 
distance. 

Two or three hours* of busy work quite changed 
the appearance of this little spot One garden-bed 
after another was cleared and well dug by Ralph, 
whilst Edward cut away the brambles and bushes 
near, and Tommy bore them away in his arms. A 
barrow was. much wanted evidently, but the making 
this must wait for a rainy day. At length, the 
hour approached for returning. Sorry enough the 
boys were to go, but it was a matter of necessity. 
They had never been allowed to mistake rebellion 
for manliness ; they had too wise a mother and 
too really manly a father for that. So their 
tools were collected, and off they went, Ralph 
and all. 

That evening, when reporting progress to their 
uncle, he listened with great surprise to Richard's 

9 

sensible statement of facts respecting his work, and 
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delighted the boy by confidently prophesying his 
success, if his patience would but hold out. Edward, 
too, had made good progress; and in Tommy's 
garden, progress had been made for him, much to 
his aunt's satisfaction. 



CHAPTER XV. 



DIFFICULTIES — 'PECKED AT.' 



aUT it 13 unnecessary to follow these young 
men through all their days of ' toil and 
endeavour.' We will jump to the end 
of a week, and notice the prepress completed by 
that time. It had been a fine week. No day 
had proved rainy ; so that the boys had been un- 
checked by any weather impediments, and certainly 
had made the utmost of their freedom on the 
island, as far as enjoyment went 

Tommy's garden had profited by the labour 
bestowed upon it. Ralph had not come again. 
But the two boys had agreed to divide their time 
between the arbour and the garden, and had, in 
consequence, rapidly progressed with both. It was 
an effort to Edward to make this arrangement, but 
he soon felt its advantage, in the pleasure of Tom's 
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companionship, and the increased spirit given by- 
change of work. The week saw the garden dug all 
over, such plants as remained properly placed, and 
encroaching brambles quite cleared away. Much 
remained to be done, but there was now no hurry, 
since the seeds could be sown, and the plants would 
grow, and the weeds had been checked. The gutter 
and its basin were the next job the two boys 
intended to undertake, though, where the water was 
now, they did not know. An expedition in search 
of the spring was to be undertaken immediately. 
Between the arbour and the garden an open space 
had been cleared, greatly to the improvement of 
both. The view among the trees, in which the 
arbour was to be, was as great an improvement to 
the garden, as that of the latter, in which the flowers 
were to be, was to the arbour. 

This edifice itself had not progressed far. The 
time had not been long enough to admit of this, 
but the holes for the upright posts were dug. A 
long morning had been spent in fetching the poles 
that Ralph had given Edward out of some stores in 
the yard, in floating them as a raft to the island, 
and in carrying them to the arbour. Here they 
were lying by the end of the week, ready to be 
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posted in the ground Another morning had been 
spent in conveying laths, which Mr. Lawrence had 
given Edward, to the island, and arranging them 
by the posts. So, though the work done did not 
appear so great as that in the garden, it was well 
advanced, and the next steps would make much 
show. 

Now the moss had to be gathered and dried in 
readiness. There was still a good fortnight of 
real labour before the arbour could be finished, 
but the advance towards completion had been 
steady, and the boys* spirits were as unflagging 
as ever. 

We must trace Richard's proceedings. We left 
him after making a very sensible arrangement for 
his future progress. He had chosen the various 
steps which were to lead his castle towards comple- 
tion, and he commenced work on the day after, full 
of most sanguine expectations of rapid success. He 
utterly refused all assistance, either to give or to 
receive it. He declared all the fun would be lost 
if anybody helped him ; and as for helping other 
people, with the tremendous amount of labour lying 
before him, this was indeed impossible. He started 
alone for his hill, unsettled, however, as to which 
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step he meant to begin with. It was evident that 
no stones could be laid without the foundation being 
dug, and equally evident that no foundation was of 
any use without stones. But he thought he would 
dig the foundations first, and the stones afterwards. 
So shouldering his pick and crow-bar — for he had 
both this time— he strode on and up, exulting in 
his happy prospects, of soon possessing a beautiful 
castle. 

It was a lovely morning. The air was fresh, the 
grass sparkling with dew, the distant landscape half 
shaded, half revealed by a rising mist ; but Dick had 
no eyes, of course, for all this— he could not waste 
so much time — not he ! Down went his crow-bar 
with a rattling crash. Up rose his pick, brandished 
in the air ; down it came on a projecting shoulder 
of rock, and split a large piece off. A most happy 
commencement. Up came the pick again, then 
down, with the same result'; again and again, each 
time shivering some of the rock to pieces, and by 
the end of five minutes making considerable 
show. 

Richard then paused to contemplate. * If I do 
so much as this every five minutes,' he thought, 
' I shall soon have finished. Let me see ! I have 
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been about five minutes, or ten, I suppose, al- 
together. If I do as much in another ten — 
I'll just pace it, and see how long I shall be 
doing all' 

And he threw down his pick, and strode away, 
stepping his distances. Six strides by eight was 
the square, which would give twenty-eight strides 
round ; but his lines lay, as we have said, zigzag, 
necessarily because of the formation of the ground. 
They were, therefore, about twice as long, or nearly 
sixty strides, which represented about 120 feet What 
a job to cut and build all that length ! But Richard 
looked at the ragged bit of rock that he had broken 
up, and reflected that though it was not deep or 
level yet, it was considerably larger than a foot 
square; so he might reckon it a foot done. So 
he might reckon on thus: ten minutes to dig out 
one foot, or six feet done in one hour ; three hours 
to work in the morning, two in the afternoon, that 
is five hours in each day, or thirty feet done ! 
Thirties in one hundred and twenty go four; four 
days and the foundations would be done. Dick 
felt that he might rest, he was getting on so fast ! 
So he sat still, and began to speculate on the rest 
of the labour. The stones would not take so long. 
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neaTy — the building would be playwork, quite; and 
as for bringing up the stones, why, of course, he 
would reckon that in the time taken by the build- 
ing! He was so exultant in this immediate pro- 
spect of rapid success, that he gave his imagination 
full leave to play, and it was always sufficiently 
ready : now he was cantering and caracoUing down 
the hill — he must teach the donkey to caracole ! or 
buy a pony — ay! that was it! How stupid he 
had been, never to think of that before ! He had 
IDS., and he was to have lOs. more when he went 
to school, that was £\ towards it. He dared 
say — But here Richard stopped ; money was a 
stubborn thing, it would not grow at his bidding, 
as his castle did. So he was very reluctantly 
obliged to believe that the donkey must be his 
steed after all. Still — But what distant clock was 
that striking t It never could be twelve ! it counted 
very like it. He never should get done like this ; 
and he jumped up, and seized his pick again. He 
rammed away at the rock three or four times, but 
his thoughts were out on an expedition, and his 
arms grew very tired. 

Soon he really thought it a pity to expend all 
his strength at once on the hardest bit. Of course 
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he had been very right to begin upon that ; but he 
had better go on with some easier part And he 
marched off to find a ' rubbly ' bit Here he worked 
manfully for several minutes. The stones did come 
away with such delightful ease, and roll and slip 
down the hill so much like boys let loose for a 
holiday, that he enjoyed the commotion he was 
making among them, and continued tumbling them 
down, without much regard to the line he kept, nor 
the steadiness of his foundations. He made a fine 
strew, and a sort of broken pit, but not much of a 
foundation. Still the ease of this work made him 
resume his calculations, as soon as he became a 
little tired ; and he reflected that one foot in ten 
minutes was too low an estimate, and therefore, 
par cofisequent, four days was too long a time in 
which to complete his foundations. Full of this 
grand idea, and very hungry, he departed in quest 
of his brothers. They were fully as conscious as 
he was that luncheon-time had arrived ; and the 
three gathered under their oak. 

'I shall have done my foundations in less than 
four days, Edward,' began Richard. *A hundred 
and twenty feet in three days, not so bad ! ' 

*Is it all rubble, then?' inquired Ted. 
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' Rubble ! I wish you could see it — it is as hard 
as it can be, I should think!' 

' Then, how can you get on so fast ? You must 
have made a mistake, Dick/ 

* No, indeed. I have carefully reckoned it all up. 
Five minutes, no, ten, I took to dig the hardest part, 
and much less to dig the rubble.' 

'Five minutes to dig out — level — and dig deep 
enough for a foundation — so hard a piece of rock!' 

* No ; I did not finish one foot, but I scratched 
up two in five minutes, and more than two.' 

Tommy burst out laughing. But on his brother 
turning angrily upon him, and demanding why he 
laughed, he smothered it in his mug of milk, and 
listened on with gravity. 

' Then, you have been working two hours, and 
have cleared twelve feet.^' inquired Edward. 

How provoking to have his eyes so unpleasantly 
opened ! Dick bustled up, declaring he must go 
back to his work ; but a fellow got so tired, he 
could not ram at those rocks for ever. Edward 
fully agreed, adding that Dick hiad much better 
adopt their plan, work together, and so get change 
of employment. 

But Dick utterly repudiated any idea of not 
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finishing by himself^ and returned to his labour. 
But his heart was gone about excavating his rock. 
It was too bad of those fellows to laugh at and 
discourage him so unkindly ; really, it was not his 
fault if he were so worried ; he should go in his 
quarry, and work there. And there he went ac- 
cordingly, and dug steadily for some time. But 
as the rock at length got very hard, he stopped, 
and began to carry up loads of stones to the peak. 
Four or five times he passed up and down, each 
time more wearily and listlessly than before, until 
at last, having laden himself with an uncomfortable 
heap of rolling stones, and dropped a portion of 
them half-way up, he was so disgusted with the 
load that he opened his arms, and let the whole 
poss^ chase one another down the hill to the quarry 
again. 

This was the last stroke of work he did. And his 
imagination being dulled by his want of success, 
he could not amuse himself with castle - building 
in fancy. Therefore he dawdled about until it was 
time to return to the house. 

This first day's proceedings were a fair picture of 
the rest of the week's. Instead of four days finish- 
ing the foundations, and less than four the quarry- 
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ing, he had nothing to show but a number of 
little holes, all abandoned and incomplete; a fair 
amount of pits among the rubble ; and a good heap 
of dug stones, of which about a small cart-load had 
been carried to the peak ! Not so much advance 
as he had promised himself. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE PROVES CATCHING. 




HE new week was begun by Ted and Tom 
planning to gather some moss. A fair 
quantity could be got on the island, but 
it was very ornamental there, and the boys inclined 
to pick it in a neighbouring wood instead. They 
were describing their plan to Mr. Lawrence, when 
he recommended that Ralph and the donkey-cart 
should go with them, and that Tommy should ride 
the donkey, postillion fashion. Tommy adopted the 
idea with a shout of delight, in which his brother 
joined. Richard did not. He had refused to help 
or be helped so long, that he could scarcely offer to 
join now in this pleasant expedition. Besides, was 
it not confessing himself beaten, to leave his castle 
not only unfinished, but scarcely well begun ? How- 
ever, his silence and his disconsolate looks were soon 
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observed, when both brothers united with Mr. Law- 
rence in insisting on his going. He demurred and 
demurred, till Tommy conquered him by saying that 
he should ride instead of himself, and that he ought 
to take advantage of the opportunity to practise 
riding the donkey before he really wanted him. 
Richard's spirits rose directly ! This expedition 
would thus help his project as well as theirs. He 
did not thank Tommy. His eager mind grasped 
its new idea too fully ; there remained no room 
for remembering how much the gentle little boy 
had given up for him. 

Mr. and Miss Lawrence, however, did observe 
both the little brother's kindness and the elder's 
unconscious selfishness. They remarked it to each 
other after the boys had left the room. 

'Dick is too eager,' said Mr. Lawrence; 'or. rather 
not too eager, but too unthinking. He gives pain 
very needlessly, and never sees it. And about his 
tower I can hear nothing. I don't like to ask ; 
but I very much suspect his grand ideas have eva- 
porated in talk. He had formed an excellent plan 
too ! Edward is the steadiest, not the cleverest ; 
but he will do many times over as much as his 
brother. As for that dear little man Tommy!' 
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* Oh, brother ! he is the sweetest child ! How his 
mother can bear to leave him, I cannot think !' 

* It is very, very hard. But I should more fear 
to leave Richard. He needs sympathy and guid- 
ance more than any one I ever knew. I wish I 
could get at him about his castle. Sister, could 
I get across to the island?' 

'BROTHER!' exclaimed Miss Lawrence. It 
was all she could say. 

' In a barge I might I long like a child to go 
there.* 

' My dear brother ! * repeated Miss Lawrence in 
a tone of deepest sympathy and pain. 

* Suppose we consulted Edward ? He has plenty 
of good sense, and I am sure he would not let me 
be hurt. You could speak to him } I do so long 
to go! I feel quite foolish about it' 

*We can ask Edward, brother! I am sure no 
one would stop you, if — ;* but the poor lady 
left the room as she said this. She was quite 
overwhelmed by her dread of the risk he might 
run. 

In the meantime, the boys started on their ex- 
pedition, and rare fun they had. The donkey 
proved a very decent sort of animal, without much 
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curvetting or caracolling in him, and yet not so 
docile that Richard found it all 'plain sailing' to 
manage him. When the gathering of the moss 
commenced, he was taken out of the cart, and 
Richard enjoyed a good ride upon him, much to his 
own satisfaction ; whether to the donkey's, we can- 
not say. It is probable that this respected beast 
had looked upon the release from the cart as a 
signal for dinner, and that therefore he did not 
appreciate with perfect complacency the running up 
and down and about which the boy imposed upon 
him. But be this as it may, donkey did dine some- 
time, and Richard did ride, and the boys and Ralph 
did fill the cart with beautiful moss, stuffed in as 
tightly as ever it could be pressed. This done the 
donkey was re-harnessed, and the party proceeded 
homewards, Tommy riding now, at Ralph's sugges- 
tion, and the others on foot, or in the cart, as they 
pleased. The moss was strewn on the floor of an 
outhouse to dry, as soon as they arrived in the yard. 
It would not be wanted for nearly a fortnight. 

That day, after dinner, Mr. Lawrence proposed 
his idea to the boys. Their delight was extreme ; 
and Tommy charmed his aunt by expressing his 

eager hope that she would come also. But she was 

M 
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very much agitated, poor thing. She could not bear 
to check her brother, though she was well-nigh 
terrified to think of his attempting such an expedi- 
tion; and no great wonder, considering his utter 
helplessness. Even Edward began, on second 
thoughts, to get frightened, but he promised to 
consider the matter, and consult with Ralph. Dick 
pooh-poohed all idea of risk. He was sure that a 
big barge — a real barge — safely decked, could be 
towed to the yard-wharf; that nothing could be 
easier than to run the chair on it, tow or row it 
across, and run the chair off when it reached the 
island. Tommy's thoughts flew to the island. ' We 
must make the paths wider and smoother. Uncle, 
you must wait a day or two, and let us get it ready 
for you.' 

'Very well. I will give you one day to consult 
with Ralph, and two days more to widen the paths. 
Then, if I can, I will come, and sister shall come 
too!' 

'Oh, brother, do be careful, and not run foolish 
hazards! We have been very happy without the 
island for many years now 1' 

' Yes ; but I want to see the boys' work. I want 
to go, like a baby,' cried Mr. Lawrence, laughing. 
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* And you shall come/ said Dick. 

But Edward turned gravely to his aunt * Aunt/ 
he said, ' I will talk to Ralph, and we will think 
carefully. We shall be very, very glad to have 
uncle on the island, but he shall not come if there 
is risk ; indeed, he shall not/ 

' Very well, Edward, I will try and trust you.* 

'Yes/ cried her brother, *we will trust Edward. 
Dick ! you dear young scatter-brain ! thank you 
heartily for your ready welcome. We will trust 
you also when you learn to think.* 




CHAPTER XVII. 



STABILITY VERSUS ABILITY. 




|EARN to think, indeed ! and to be called 
a scatter-brain ! I should like to know 
why?* said Richard to himself, as he 
followed his brothers, on the following morning, to 
seek for and consult Ralph. ' I am sure I could get 
uncle over without any harm, just as well as any- 
body else I* 

However, Ralph, when consulted, found more 
difficulty in the project. He thought it would be 
easy enough to get his master on board from the 
yard, and afterwards to tow him across ; but the 
landing on the island struck him as almost impos- 
sible, — anything like a slip or a fall being so very 
dangerous. Edward inquired if animals were ever 
embarked in the barges, and if so, how? Ralph 
replied that a platform was run out from the yard 
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to the barge, and the animals were pushed along 
upon it. Then Edward inquired, if the platform had 
rails, could not his uncle's chair be pushed along 
it to the boat, and pushed off it to the island ? 
Pushed along it to the boat would require care, but 
was easy enough ; but at the island there was no 
even landing-place on which to rest the platform, 
that the chair might be wheeled off. Would not 
the shore do.^ Edward asked again. But Ralph 
thought not, unless they could fasten the boat more 
steadily than he believed was possible. However, 
he would borrow a barge and try, when the boys 
were present to try also. 

'We have three days to manage it in,* cried 
Edward. * Tommy, we must go and clear the paths. 
I wish we could finish the arbour, but the paths 
must come first. Richard, will you help ?* 

' No !' persisted Dick. If uncle is coming, I must 
get on with my castle, or he will see that I have 
been doing nothing.' 

' But your path must be cleared as well as the 
others. You may as well help about that' 

'No, Edward, I can't. You ought to remember 
what a job I have in hand. I must stick to it, or it 
will never be done. It is all very well for you and 
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Tom, who have so much less work to do ; I can't 
possibly help/ 

* But how is uncle to get up to you ? You can't 
expect us to make your path, if we do all the 
others, and you won't help.' 

' You'll do better for a change, and a little com- 
pany. Master Richard ; if you'll take my advice,' 
observed Ralph. 

* No, I shall not — let me alone ! ' said Dick im- 
patiently. * I can't help ; I will do my own path 
in time, and it will be a much wider, grander path 
than yours ; but if I have not time now, uncle must 
stay at the bottom. I can't help it, I can't do every- 
thing at once.' 

Richard jumped into his boat with much annoy- 
ance in his manner, as he said this ; and his brothers 
ceased to bother him, seeing that it was useless. 
They all pushed off for their island. Arrived there, 
Richard started as usual alone for his peak ; but 
the other two waited to inspect the landing. They 
were in the habit of bringing their boats to shore 
by a rock, but it was too uneven to allow of the 
platform being firmly planted on it ; otherwise the 
spot was favourable enough. Large trees stood 
conveniently near, to which the boat could be 
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steadily moored, and by a fair amount of exertion 
a road could be made on to meet the regular path 
up the hill. The boys stood long over this rock, 
considering what they could possibly do to make 
it convenient. 

' I tell you what, Tommy ! ' exclaimed Edward 
at length, * we will go back for two pickaxes, and 
see if we cannot level the rock. It is plenty broad 
enough at the bottom, which is well out of the 
water. I think we might level it ; will you come ? ' 

* Yes, ril come ; — but the rock looks very hard, 
Ted 1 Never mind, we will try.' 

So into their boats the boys got, and back they 
rowed to the yard, for two pickaxes and a shovel. 
These obtained, they returned and set to work. 
The rock was very hard; but after an hour of steady 
endeavour they so far succeeded as to give them 
fair hope of obtaining a good platform, in the re- 
maining two days. They could not work any 
longer then, they were really too tired ; so after 
luncheon, which they ate by themselves, for Dick 
had carried his away, they began to clear the road 
to the path. This was much easier to do, but still 
it would be a long job ; and Edward and Tom were 
at last obliged to rest themselves, by a run up to 
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their garden and arbour, and a ramble generally 
about the island. 

In the course of this ramble they came upon 
Dick. He had been working more steadily during 
this day, but he was thoroughly disheartened ; and 
certainly his brothers were astonished at the very 
small progress his wonderful castle had made. 
They urged him again to join forces with them, but 
to no purpose : he insisted on being left to himself, 
and his own unaided strength ; so they complied, 
but they felt very sorry for him. 

The report they gave their uncle that evening 
pleased him, and somewhat reassured Miss Law- 
rence, because she saw that they were really taking 
pains to make the expedition safe for her brother ; 
still she could not help wishing that he had never 
admitted such a wild idea as getting her and him- 
self across to that island. And half amused, half 
annoyed, and considerably alarmed, she listened 
to their schemes, wondering at her brother's eager- 
ness, but pleased by the boys' animated desire to 
convey him to the scene of their labours, if possible. 

On the next day, they strove again to make 
things a ' little conformable ' as Ralph called it. He 
was to come to the island in the afternoon, and give 
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his advice and help. When he arrived he highly 
approved, and was so cheery and hopeful, that he 
roused the boys to toil on with double spirit. He 
brought also his own strong arm and efficient help. 
He could do more in one hour towards levelling the 
landing-place and road than the boys could in 
a whole morning. Under his vigorous strokes, the 
rock and the road could be seen to grow smoother. 
One day's work more, — and he declared that Mr. 
Lawrence could be landed, *as easy as a glove.* 
He said * he would go in the morning very early, 
and get over the hard work, leaving it to the boys 
to finish ofT. Then he would fetch the barge, rail 
and fit the platform before his dinner, and if the 
young gentlemen could come and help him in the 
afternoon, they would try the experiment before 
Mr. Lawrence came.' The boys promised all pos- 
sible aid ; they were in the greatest delight, and it 
would be difficult to say which took most exercise, 
their tongues or their hands, during that afternoon. 

We pass over Ralph's morning work, and the 
boys' of the forenoon, to come to the afternoon, 
when the result of all their endeavours was to be 
proved. They had forced Richard to abandon his 
solitary labours and come to their assistance. All 
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three therefore pulled merrily back to the yard 
that afternoon, to aid in the transportation of the 
barge. 

They found the unwieldy vessel lying alongside 
the wharf. It was, of course, moored ' fore-and-aft* 
to the usual posts, and by its side lay a platform, 
sufficiently wide to ensure a safe passage for Mr. 
Lawrence's chair. The boys leaped exultantly upon 
this, shouting their appreciation. With Ralph's help 
they then raised it, and fastened it by large hooks 
to the inside of the barge. They ran upon it, jumped, 
hopped, toppled, danced, trying it in every possible 
way. It bore their antics with undeniable stability. 

Now, they fetched their uncle's chair, the donkey- 
chair ; it would run on with charming ease, and, the 
platform being railed, with perfect safety. 

Now the donkey was marched across, with much 
human lugging and shoving, and much asinine incli- 
nation to kick, and deposited in the bottom of the 
boat 

Sober -grey and Ralph took charge, the boys 
tackled on in front, and off the procession started 
for the island. The chair stood in the after-part of 
the barge, on the small deck. It was confined to 
its place by poles run through its wheels, and lashed 
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to the sides of the boat, and by cross-poles outside 
the wheels. It could not have moved in a storm, 
Ralph declared, which, fortunately, they had no 
chance of trying ! Arrived at the island, the plat- 
form was refixed, and found to rest very steadily 
on the levelled rock. The chair was rolled out, and 
along the road, with Ralph inside, who was much 
heavier than the proper occupant ; and, when they 
reached a broad and secure spot, the donkey was 
fetched (with the same dumb and useless protesta- 
tions on his part), harnessed in and driven triumph- 
antly over the paths, as far as they were in sufficient 
order — this was to the green, the grave, the garden, 
the arbour, everywhere but the Peak and quarry. 
The cheers of the boys may be imagined, when the 
practicability of their wishes was thus proved be- 
yond a doubt ; and their longing to seize upon their 
uncle, and carry him off that very minute, was hard 
to withstand. But Ralph suggested some tidying 
and improving that they could do then and there, 
which partly reconciled them to the inevitable neces- 
sity of waiting till to-morrow. They returned as 
they went, in safety and triumph. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



UNCLE AND AUNT ON THE WATER. 



JUT who shall describe the distress of the 

next day, when the weather proved wet ! 

We would almost say that Mr. Lawrence 

was the most disappointed of all ; but perhaps his 

amusement at his own eagerness, and his hearty 

ridicule of himself, helped his companions to bear 

their grievous disappointment. Miss Lawrence, too, 

was much amused. She had never seen her brother 

m the least like this. He had always, apparently, 

lived patiently and contentedly on from day to day, 

with no active interests to disturb him ; and here he 

' ^^ ^"^ ^^ ^ny boy, exciting himself over this 
expedition. Hp u a - ■ _, 

•ic naa even insisted on takmg tea 

it all ^ '^ ^"^ ' ^"'^ "°^ ^^^^ weather had stopped 
y^ ■ he exclaimed, ' what are we to do ? I 
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feel too stupid to draw. I tell you what, — one of 
you shall read me out some story, and we will each 
draw a picture of it as we like, and then show our 
pictures to each other. Shall we ? We can't sit 
still, looking at the rain; it really is too silly.' 

The boys laughed, and brought their favourite 
Froissart. Out of it they read an animated descrip- 
tion of. a tournament, and then, shutting the book, 
they attempted to sketch the scene. Richard suc- 
ceeded best of the boys. His sketch was full of 
spirit. Edward's knights and horses were all de- 
formed ; whilst Tommy's bore a strong resemblance 
to wooden toys, without even equalling these in 
beauty or symmetry. Mr. Lawrence made an ex- 
tremely pretty picture, which he gave to Richard, 
as a reward for the latter's spirited sketch. And so 
the morning passed. 

The afternoon cleared, but not enough to admit 
of their expedition. The boys still wondered what 
to do ; until at length Dick hit upon the happy idea, 
that they would make some flags to commemorate 
their uncle's advent on the island ! If they might 
only have some paste, and calico, coloured and 
white, in their own room, they would make such 
beauties! Miss Lawrence was only too happy to 
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get them thus away from her brother, and so to 
keep him quiet. She sent for the housekeeper, who 
readily volunteered to supply the young gentlemen 
with all they could need, and carried them off with 
her to inspect her stores. A large square of white 
calico was to make Dick's flag, which was to bear 
a red cross, with lions, bears, tigers, and no one can 
say what else. Tommy chose a blue flag, with gay- 
coloured chintz flowers and figures to be pasted on it. 
Edward selected a red square, of which he said he 
should make a Union Jack. This was a glorious 
thought of Dick's ; it provided them with animated 
amusement for all the rest of the afternoon, and 
for the next morning too, since this again, unfor-* 
tunately, proved too wet to allow of Mr. Lawrence 
leaving the mainland. 

The housekeeper was obliged to assist the boys 
a little. Their devices were very diflicult to shape ; 
or, when shaped and cut out, to paste on straight. 
Then, one side of the flag being trimmed, it be- 
came very desirable to trim the reverse side alike, 
otherwise the devices showed very poorly through. 
Edward was astonished to find his Union Jack 
puzzle him extremely. He could not remember 
what it was like, until he found one in a picture. 
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This difficulty removed, the stripes would not lie 
straight ; they did try his patience sorely, but he 
succeeded fairly at last 

Tom began by edging his with a dark border. 
He then scattered little bunches of flowers all about, 
straight or crookedly, upright or topsy-turvy, as they 
would fit in, with heads and tails of birds, heads of 
men, etc etc., dotted in as he could. His was a 
mightily gay flag, but he could attempt no second 
face — it was not possible to copy such a rigmarole. 
Dick's flag was adorned with wild beasts, with a 
crown in the centre of the cross. A lion ram- 
pant, with a tasselled tail ; a bear copied out of 
some natural history ; three tigers, tumbling one 
over another; and a stag regardant, occupied its 
four quarters; which he succeeded in repeating 
backwards on the opposite side. 

These flags, after pasting, had to dry ; and their 
owners used the interval to get themselves staves 
whereon to nail them. These staves required cut- 
ting and shaping ; but by the time the weather 
cleared, and it was pronounced safe for Mr. Law- 
rence to make his grand attempt, the flags were 
done, and stuck in their respective boats, ready to 
do full honour to the occasion. The boys adorned 
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themselves also with sashes and belts^ with cockades 
and feathers in their caps, and started in ample time 
to get everything in order before their aunt and 
Sober-grey^ with the chair containing its precious 
occupant, should make their appearance on the 
wharf. They had been to the island in the morn- 
ing to clear away any rummage that the rain had 
caused. Poor Richard groaned over his little suc- 
cess; but he also prepared with heartiness quite 
equal to his brothers, to welcome their uncle and 
aunt on the island. 

It was on Saturday afternoon the 5th of June, 
nearly a month since the news of her approaching 
fate had so dismayed Miss Lawrence, that she ac- 
companied her brother on this memorable expedition 
to the island. They left the house at 2.30 in the 
afternoon ; and, it having been arranged that they 
should drink tea on the island, they carried with 
them provision and wraps enough for a week. Such 
an event had not occurred for forty years, or there- 
abouts, that these two sober people should quit 
their home for the very questionable comforts of 
a water excursion and a picnic! It had been a 
great question with Miss Lawrence what she should 
wear : she feared mud or dust, heat or cold ; she was 
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uncertain which. But, after a consultation with her 
housekeeper, she put on a comparatively old dust- 
coloured merino, a grey silk mantle (she carried a 
shawl), a grey quaker's bonnet, such as she wore 
on damp excursions among the cottages round, 
and an 'ugly,* which latter was Tommy's abhor- 
rence. She shod herself in thick walking - boots, 
carrying galoshes. She did think of carrying also 
a change of shoes in case of an upset, but it struck 
her that such a catastrophe would probably involve 
too much wetting for dry shoes to be of use. A 
small umbrella completed her preparations. 

Her brother she would have cased in coats and 
waterproofs and galoshes ; but he laughed, fidgeted, 
and finally refused them all — though they were, 
nevertheless, carried. He insisted on wearing his 
usual evening dress for his 'constitutionals;* nor 
would he listen to her warning, that it might be ' so 
cold on the water.' 

Well ! the chair came to the door, and the party 
started precisely at 2.30 on that Sth of June. It 
was a lovely aftfernoon : a bright sun warmed them, 
and no treacherous wind blew to chill them. The 
country was looking beautiful, and Mr. Lawrence 
at least felt like a child let loose for play. He had 

N 
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no anxiety whatever on the score of his trip, but 
great amusement at watching his own excitement 
about it They drove down the entrance into the 
yard, and approached the wharf. There lay the 
flotilla, awaiting their arrival ; — the barge, with its 
platform, and its attendant Ralph, who, in com- 
pliance with his young masters* eager request, had 
adorned his old black hat with a gay ribbon and 
flower. There were the boys all betrimmed, with 
their boats beflagged, all eager excitement and joy. 
They cheered their uncle lustily as he approached, 
and then sprang forward to assist in getting him 
on board, crowding and bustling round the chair, 
till Sober-grey was forced to cry out, * Be aisy now, 
young gentlemen ; dont'e fluster the master so ! ' 

But it was hardly possible for the boys to be 
' aisy/ The donkey was unharnessed in a minute, 
and driven on board, with an amount of noise and 
disputation that rather shook poor Miss Lawrence's 
nerves, already in a state of excitement. Then, 
soberly, with no shouting, but with great care, 
ancle and the chair were wheeled on board, and 
firmly secured. Aunt followed, and took her seat 
.in an arm-chair prepared for her. Then the plat- 
form was pushed in, the boys sprang into their 
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tubs, and, with much clamour, off they pushed. 
It was not easy to start the barge, but by the 
help of Ralph's exertions on board it was done; 
and once off, the dragging — towingy I beg pardon 
— ^was not difficult. 

Mr. Lawrence murmured to his sister as they 
passed along, *Just one month to-morrow, sister, 
since we heard the lads were coming. What 
pleasure they have given us, instead of the worry 
we anticipated!* 

*Yes, brother,* replied Miss Lawrence in a less 
satisfied tone ; ' so they have. But I hope they 
won't upset us!' 

There was no fear of this. They would have 
been clever to upset that steady old barge. The 
only fear was the landing on the island. Cautiously 
enough was the barge brought up to the desired 
spot, and firmly was it fastened there. Then, with 
equal care, the platform was again fixed, the chair 
freed, and rolled along it to the levelled rock, along 
the road to the foot of the path. Safe I safe I In 
silence, with but few muttered directions and re- 
marks, had the transit been made. Now the boys* 
rapture knew no bounds. They yelled, shouted, 
and skipped round the chair in uncontrollable de- 
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light — a delight shared now by both uncle and aunt^ 
The donkey came trotting up by this time, and 
took its place, to drag Mr. Lawrence up the hill. 
The first spot he visited was of course the green^ 
and much indeed did he admire it. A shawl was 
spread on the oak bank, but he would not leave his 
chair. He was safer there, he said, and more com- 
fortable : he would play no tricks, or he might be 
unable to come again. Miss Lawrence, however, 
seated herself. She had been helped up the hill 
by her two squires, Ted and Tommy, and being 
accustomed to a fair amount of walking, she had 
no reason to feel tired ; but the excitement she 
had experienced was unusual, and she was very 
glad to sit down and enjoy the pretty scene before 
her. 

After a short pause they proceeded to the grave, 
where Fanny's tomb was duly admired, and the 
sorrows of her young owners duly pitied. Mn. 
Lawrence knew none of them, as they had all left 
the house before he took possession ; nor could he 
tell their history with any certainty. He believed 
the sons had entered professions, and he supposed 
the daughters had married, but he knew nothing 
really about them. He saw the arbour, or rather 
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the site where it was to be, which he much admired 
also. As to the progress of the work, he was of 
course no judge, not having seen the spot from the 
first. The garden was the most finished job, and 
it excited the high approval of both uncle and aunt 
The latter took a keen interest in it, and began 
planning it out with Tommy, She seated herself 
on a camp-stool in its midst, and began to sketch 
a plan of it, whilst Tommy squatted himself by her 
side to watch her progress. 

' Here ought to be this flower, and here ought to 
be that ; and will you plant them if I give them to 
you?' 

* Yes, indeed, and that Tommy would.' 

* But the water } You must find the water.' 

* There's the gutter,' said Tommy. 

Miss Lawrence laughed. * That is not the water,' 
she replied. * But I daresay you can find the water. 
Evidently it must have been there, or the gutter 
would have been useless.' 

* Edward and I are going to look for it on Mon- 
day,' Tommy said. * We could not before ; we have 
been clearing the paths for you.' 

* You have not so very much more to do before 
Mr. Talbot returns,' remarked Mr. Lawrence to 
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Edward. ' Your arbour is ready to be put up, and 
your paths are done. I should think it ought to be 
well finished in a fortnight' 

* I think so too/ replied Edward. ' But we shall 
want Ralph's help on Monday, uncle. I do not 
think we can fix those posts firmly by ourselves. 
If we might have him on Monday, I should think 
we might fix the whole framework of the arbour. 
Then Tommy and I could easily finish it alone.' 

* Do you think you could put up the framework of 
that arbour in one day, Ralph ?' 

' In two, sir,* replied Ralph. 

'Then you give up Monday and Tuesday to it. 
And see that you fix it very firmly. The posts 
should be tarred, I think.' 

* Yes, sir ; at bottom they ought' 

* Very well ; you make it all steady and strong. 
I am sure the boys deserve help, when they have 
worked so well themselves. Where is Dick, Ed- 
ward } I want to see his castle.' 

Dick came reluctantly forward. 'You can't get 
up there, uncle. It is not done enough. It is such 
a long job.' 

' But may I not see the site V 
. *No, uncle, you can't get there; the paths are 
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too narrow. I could not widen them, and do the 
castle and all.' 

' What a pity ! Well, I must see them next time. 
Are you trying to do the work all alone? Why 
don't your brothers help you?' 

' He will not let us,' said Edward. 

' Oh you silly boy ! You will soon tire of that, 
I expect.' 

* I want it to be all my own doing,' said Dick* 

By this time the tea was spread, and a comfort- 
able, merry meal they had. Soon after, the pre- 
parations commenced for departure. The return 
was managed with as great success as the arrival ; 
and by six the whole party were safely ensconced 
at The Refuge — that is to say, uncle and aunt, 
Sober-grey, the donkey and chair. The boys _re- 
mained a short while longer with Ralph, to assist 
in putting away all that had been used during the 
afternoon. They at length returned to the house 
to partake of the sort of supper-tea that was to 
reward them after all their exertions. Oh, how 
busily their tongues did chatter, and how hungry 
they were, and how happy they were! Mr. Law- 
rence was already planning for another expedition, 
when Mr. Talbot should come. Nor did Miss 
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Lawrence offer any objection ; but, poor soul, she 
was dreadfully tired, and very glad when the 
chatter ceased, and she could withdraw to her own 
room for repose. 

Mr. Lawrence, too, felt very weary and exhausted. 
He had not passed such a day of excitement and 
pleasure for years ; but his poor, weak frame felt it, 
by painful fatigue, and he also was only too thank- 
ful when bed-time came. 

Monday, Tuesday, and indeed Wednesday, were 
occupied by Ralph in raising the posts and roof 
of Master Edward's arbour. The work took him 
all the three days ; for there was much to do, and 
Mr. Lawrence's orders were decisive that it should 
be well done. First of all, he employed himself in 
shaping the posts exactly right, setting the boys to 
daub all their lower ends with pitch ; a most con- 
genial and delightful employment. Then he set 
up each post in its hole, charging the boys to steady 
it upright until he had well rammed in the earth 
round its base. A large post stood at each corner, 
and smaller posts between; two of which were 
shortened for the windows. This took Monday 
and part of Tuesday. By Tuesday evening the 
main joists of the roof were firmly fixed to the 
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post -heads, and by Wednesday the rafters were 
added, with the window-sills and upper door-post 
and threshold ; so the frame of the arbour was com- 
plete. Ralph's advice to the boys, as he left them 
that night, was to paint all the wood-work up, well 
all over, before doing anything else. *The paint,' 
he said, *was ready, because Mr. Lawrence had 
ordered it' 

It may readily be believed that such advice as 
this was very charming to the boys. When are boys 
or girls ever so happy as when daubing about with 
a paint-brush — the bigger the better? But both 
brothers declared that they would, and must, have 
Richard to help. He would have no painting in his 
castle, poor fellow, and come he must now. They 
attacked him eagerly, just to join them for one day ; 
it would be such a pity to miss so glorious a chance 
of a mess : he really must come. And Richard did 
consent, after a fair amount of pressing; he was, 
truth to say, getting horribly tired of his castle. 
He had been more steady to his work for a while ; 
but he had set himself such a tremendous task, and 
he was so obstinate about working alone, that it 
was no wonder if hope almost failed him. How- 
ever, he joined his brothers for one day ; and during 
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that day the arbour frame was painted a darkish 
green, — no, no, I am wrong; a lead colour, — since 
this is the first coat for green. Thus two paintings 
were necessitated instead of one — so much the 
better. 

Richard enjoyed his day of companionship ex- 
tremely, and was almost shaken in his determination 
to toil on his peak alone. The boys represented to 
him eagerly that they could not touch the arbour 
whilst it was wet, and that so they might just as 
well help him. They had a little work to do in 
Tomm}r's garden, but it would not take them long, 
and need not be done at once ; he had better accept 
their help. But still Richard answered, * No — ^no ; 
he would finish alone.' 

*You never will, you never can,' said Edward ; 
'you won't have done by the time Mr. Talbot 
comes/ 

'Yes, I will. I don't want help, Edward.* 

There was no forcing it upon him, therefore the 
boys pursued their own plans. They planted the 
various flowers and shrubs their aunt had given 
Tommy, and they went a-foraging after the water. 
They soon found the spring, which was, however, 
running all the wrong way, and entailed some 
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trouble upon them, in the shape of banking and 
clearing, before they could divert it to its old 
channel. They succeeded at length, when a pretty 
little brook came bubbling down the gutter, filling 
the basin, then overflowing and running on into the 
wood. Tommy sent a whole fleet of sticks and 
straws floating down it ; and he fancied little har- 
bours, and he planned a real little boat, flat- 
bottomed, because the water was so shallow. In- 
deed I am much afraid that for the time being he 
cared more about his gutter and its stream than 
he did about his garden, and all the good plants 
his aunt had given him, — only for a time, for he 
was very fond of his garden. But the boat was 
made, and given a mast, with a white paper sail 
and a red flag ; and she made many very safe voy- 
ages down, but she would never sail up, in spite 
of all Tommy's persuasions. He found it far easier 
to carry her up and launch her afresh for her down- 
ward voyage. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



DICK CONQUERED. 



f>T wanted but a week and a day or tn-o 
to Mr. Talbot's return. The two boys 
determined that the arbour should be 
finished beforehand. There still remained all the 
laths to be fastened on, the moss to be stuffed in, 
and the thatch to be put on. A good deal to finish 
in a week 1 But the laths were lying ready, and 
the boys began with a will to nail them on. It 
was decided that they should lie diagonally from 
post to post in one direction between each pair of 
posts outside, and in the opposite direction inside ; 
for laths must be fastened on within and without, 
that the moss might rest between. Ralph said, to 
make everything very tidy, there should be battens 
placed outside the Uths' ends ; but this could wait 
until the arbour was walled and roofed. The work, 
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unfortunately, proved rather beyond little Tom's 
powers. He hammered his fingers most unmerci- 
fully ; and though he might not have minded that 
overmuch, he could not keep his laths even or 
nails upright, do what he would* Edward was 
obliged to finish one division, and set Tommy on 
a chair to stuff in the moss. This was troublesome 
work, because the width between was not very great, 
and the moss would stick half-way, leaving all the 
bottom bare ; whilst Tommy was afraid to poke at 
it through the laths, for fear of unfastening them. 
He complained to his brother at last, who was 
quite puzzled how to remove the difficulty. But, 
to prevent its recurrence, he nailed henceforth only 
a foot or two in height at once, and by this means 
enabled Tommy almost to push down the stuffing 
with his hands, or, at worst, with the help only of a 
very short stick. After this the work progressed 
rapidly. 

At length Tommy began to get very tired of it, 
and after one or two good yawns and a wide 
stretch he suggested that he had better go and 
see after Dick. Edward looked down from his 
ladder in surprise and chagrin: 

' Oh, why. Tommy ! we want to get it done.* 
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* But \ zm so tired,' pleaded poor Tom. * I have 
been stuffing, stuffing, stuffing for you all day long, 

Edward.' 

' It is quite early yet. Tommy ; you must go on. 
I must finish all this side to-day to half-way behind 
Then we can do the rest to-morrow, and there will 
be only the roof left* 

*A11 this side up to there T repeated the little 
boy. *It is sudi a lot, Edward, and I am tired 

of ie 

* Well, Tommy, you can go ; but I have helped 
you a great deal I have not been tired over your 
work ; but you can go. I want no unwilling worker,' 
said Edward sublimely. 

Tommy looked very disconsolate ; but he toiled 
on for a while — z, very short while ; then his fatigue 
quite overpowered him, and he threw down his moss 
and his sticks, declaring that he must go. Edward 
would not answer him; so Tommy, feeling cross 
and unhappy, loitered slowly away. And Edward 
continued to labour alone, but not happily ; for he 
felt, rather than acknowledged to himself, that he 
had been harsh to his little brother. And there is 
nothing hinders brightness and zeal in one's work 
^^ke a smothered sense of wrongdoing. . 
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Tommy dawdled away towards the peak to seek 
for Richard — not that this was exactly his object, but 
he was in disgrace with Ted ; and as this poisoned 
all the lower land to him, he sought his brother on 
the hill. Tom had not been there for nearly a week, 
and he was surprised, on reaching it, to find no more 
signs of completion than he had left at his last visit. 
More debris lay about. Something of a fair-sized 
heap of stones had been gathered near the founda- 
tion-lines, and these lines were more defined and 
deeper ; but to Tommy's eyes the castle was as 
far off as ever. Dick's head could be seen over 
the rising ground, bending over his excavations, 
as he swayed his heavy pick -axe. Tommy ap- 
proached him, and was concerned to see how tired 
he looked. 

' He is working much harder than I have,' thought 
the penitent child ; * yet I am sure he is a great 
deal more tired.' 

' Dick !' he said at length, 'do you think you will 
ever have done?' 

* I don't know!' exclaimed Dick, looking up, and 
answering a question that was often in his own 
mind. 

' If I get my own spade, couldn't I dig out a 
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little as you pick-axe?' inquired Tom. * I'll go 
and fetch it,' added he, as Richard did not refuse; 
and he shot off, for fear Dick should remember to 
say no. 

He fetched his spade, hearing the click of Ted's 
hammer as he did so — ^a sound that made him feel 
very faithless. But he hurried back, and began 
busily to dig away the rubbish that Dick was 
' pick-axeing ' up, as Tom called it. The boys 
worked on* in silence for several minutes. Dick 
was permitting what he had persistently declared 
he never would, and it required some time to re- 
concile him to this inconsistency. He was very 
glad of his brother's help, but he did not approve 
of himself. So Tom worked on, without any re- 
mark from Dick ; and he was not bold enough to 
speak first. At last Dick watched his energetic 
doings for a minute, and then said: 

'You'll tire yourself, Tommy.' 

* Oh, dear no,' cried Tommy, looking up. ' Shan't 
I be a great help to you, Dick } ' 

* I don't know,' replied the latter ungraciously. 
How could he be expected to acknowledge it so 
soon ! 

And Tommy toiled on again, rather daunted. 
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At length Dick 'dashed down his pickaxe : ' Tis 
of no use ! ' he exclaimed, * I must be everybody's 
laughing-stock. I can't finish it. I shan't try any 
more ! ' And he walked away a little distance, strug- 
gling with his tears. 

Tommy stood looking after him in puzzle and 
dismay. Follow him he scarcely dared just then ; 
and, glancing round on the apparently purposeless 
rummage scattered about, he could not help feel- 
ing that Dick's words were painfully true. In theise 
circumstances, what was Tommy to do? He be- 
thought him of Edward, his general comforter and 
referee in his mother's absence. But he had dis- 
pleased Edward himself; and, moreover, toiling 
against time as Ted was, it was hard to ask him 
to stop and help his obstinate brother. But Dick 
just then made a motion as if dashing away a tear, 
and the sight proved too much for little Tommy. 
He noiselessly laid down his spade, and softly 
crept off to seek his elder brother. Dick's feelings 
certainly were not to be envied. He was half 
conscious how much of obstinacy and pride had 
mingled with perseverance in his refusal of help, 
and bitterly conscious of the entire failure of all his 

vaunts and extravagance. He wandered on to a 

o 
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spot where he was alon^ and, sitting down, he burst 
into tears. 

In the meantime Tonmiy had retmned to Ed- 
ward, whose better spirit had returned to him. He 
greeted Tom brightly and kindly as soon as he was 
aware of his presence ; which was not, however, for 
some seconds, the timid little fellow standing still, 
without venturing to speak. 

* Well, Tommy,' he said, *how is Dick getting 
on?' 

* He is crying fit to break his heart, I believe,* 
said Tommy solemnly, who had caught sight of 
Dick's burst of distress as he lost him in the wood. 

Edward paused in surprise. * Dick crying ! What 
for?' 

' He can't get on. He is tired up there all alone ; 
and he has given up his castle.' 

' Oh Tommy, it must not be ! * exclaimed Ed- 
ward, jumping down. 'Here!' looking reluctantly 
round on his own unfinished work ; * we'll go and 
help him.' 

' Oh Edward, then you won't get done ? * 

* Yes, yes ; I daresay I will. I am getting tired 
too.' 

' Are you "i ' cried Tommy joyfully. ' I'm so 
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glad, Edward/ he continued, as the two strode 
up the hill. ' I am afraid I was very lazy just 
now.* 

* Perhaps you were a little/ replied his elder 
brother; 'but you had been worked a good deal, 
and you are very little, you know, Tommy.' 

* Yes,* said Tommy meekly. * Here's Dick. We 
are come to help you, Dick.' 

'Whether you like it or not/ added the elder. 
* So come and tell us what is to be done/ 

* It is of no use,' said Dick despondingly,— ' of no 
use at all. It is more than can be done.' 

'Nonsense!' cried Edward. 'What is it you 
want ?' 

'These are the foundations. They have to be 
one foot wide and one foot deep all round, and they 
are a hundred and twenty feet long. 

' Whew ! ' whistled Edward. ' We must begin at 
once, then. You want a ditch round here, you 
mean } ' 

* A ditch — foundations/ said Dick, unwilling, even 
in his humiliation, to give up his grand words. 

' Oh, well ! what you please. Now we must dig 
as fast as we can.' 

And all three set to work with the shovel and 
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the spade and the pickaxe. After a few minutes, 
Edward exclaimed : ' Do change with me, Dick, 
and give me the pickaxe. I never touched such 
hard stuff in my life.' 

* Do you wonder that I could not get on alone, 
then?' inquired Dick as he complied with his re- 
quest 

'No, of course; I only wonder that you ever 
tried' 

And the crestfallen Dick remembered how often 
help had been offered to him and refused. 

For about an hour the boys toiled on, till they 
really were extremely tired. Edward then said that 
he thought Ralph had better be asked to help them. 
' It really is too hard for us, all this part ; and he 
would soon finish it.' 

Dick very reluctantly consented. But he had 
been so evidently beaten, and the certainty of ex- 
posure when Mr. Talbot came was so clear, that he 
was obliged to give way. If the foundations were 
once dug, and his brothers would help him, there 
was not so hopeless or impossible a task before 
him. 

It was now time to return to the house, and the 
boys packed up accordingly. 
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'Ted/ whispered Tommy/ when will you finish 
your own?' 

* Some time/ replied Ted in the same tone. * But 
Dick has nothing to show yet. We must help him ; 
but it is very provoking that he has kept us so 
long/ 

'Very/ responded Tommy, 



CHAPTER XX. 



FOUXDATIOX FROLIC 




!HIS new call upon his efforts required an 
entirely new arrangement of Edward's 
time. He had reflected with delight 
that Tom's garden was finished ; the paths and 
landing-place also were done; the grave had been 
put in order from the first; and that nothing re* 
mained but his own arbour, which might therefore 
occupy him exclusively, and be brought to perfec- 
tion before Mr. Talbot came. Now here was a 
longer, harder job than any cropping up at the 
last minute, all behindhand, and requiring all their 
energy to get it even presentably finished in time. 
And all owing, Edward felt, to Dick's pertinacity 
in refusing help; for the time he had wasted in 
fruitless efforts would, if spent in combination with 
his brothers, have brought all their work to com- 
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pletion. It was very trying. But Edward did not 
like to twit Richard with his wilfulness in this hour 
of mortification. So there seemed no help for it 
but to set to work, heart and soul, about the castle, 
and leave the arbour to shift for itself, for some days 
at least 

And for two days Edward acted resolutely, if, as 
might be well excused, the least bit moodily upon 
this conviction. The result was very satisfactory. 
Ralph had been obtained, and the ditch was more 
than half finished. The stones already dug were 
most of them conveyed to the place of building 
and lime was carried to the island in the shape 
of mortar ready mixed — one load only as yet. 

When Tommy, whose uneasiness about the arbour 
could no longer be withstood, told Dick all about 
it, — how Edward had given up his darling scheme, 
and never said a word, and how the time of Mr. 
Talbot's coming was approaching, and the arbour 
would be unfinished, and Edward would never say 
why, — Dick's generous feelings were all aroused. 
He sprang upon Edward, and insisted on his work 
being instantly stopped, and his tools dropped, to 
Edward's utter surprise, who had had no intimation 
of what his youngest brother had been at. 
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' It shall not be, Edward I have been a bad, 
selfish fellow; but I did not know about your 
arbour. That shall be done first. It SHALL !' 

*Be quiet, Dick!' exclaimed Edward as he was 
forcibly dragged from his stool and nearly thrown 
down. ' Be quiet, I say. How are we to finish the 
arbour, and this too? Let me go.' 

'No! It is my castle. I won't have another 
stroke done till the arbour is finished. You are 
too good, Edward. It would be a shame.' 

/It is a shame to knock a fellow about like this, 
I think. And just for helping you!' cried Edward, 
regaining his shovel. 

' Now do, Edward, stop. I shall hate my castle. 
I shall indeed. Do stop, and go to the arbour. I 
will help, if I may.' 

Edward hesitated. 'Then this won't be done,* 
he said. 

* Never mind. It is my fault. The arbour ought 
to be done.' 

' I think,' remarked Ralph, who had been watch- 
ing the dispute between the young gentlemen, — ' I 
think Master Richard is quite right: the arbour 
ought to be done first. I should not try to finish 
this. I should leave the foundation-stone to be 
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laid when Mr. Talbot comes (you young gentle-' 
men will want something to do when all the rest 
is done), and finish the arbour now/ 

' Yes ; that's it ! that's just it ! Now, Edward, we 
can have a grand day, you know, with the old 
flags and new ones ; and uncle or aunt, or some 
one, can lay the stone properly ; and we can make 
a procession all right. It will be almost better 
than if the castle were done.* 

'And so I may go to the arbour. Come, then!' 
exclaimed Edward, with a glee that showed how 
great a restraint he had put upon himself by 
abstaining from it for so long. The shovel and 
pick-axe were immediately dropped, and the boys 
dashed off. Tommy did not forget his spade, but 
ran after his flying brothers, dragging it along be- 
hind him. 

Ralph was left alqne in the ditch. 'Well,' he 
muttered, Tve got half a day to spare. I may 
as well finish these diggings. But what a wonder- 
ful thing fancy is, or whatever they call it ! Master 
Richard 's as pleased about this foundation frolic as 
if the castle was built. A' well, I don't see that 
'tisn't just as much good! But it was wonderful 
kind of Master Edward ; and I do think the arbour 
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ought to be done first Besides, that is of some use. 
As for this roofless, good-for-nothing castle, as he 
calls it, it would not matter a stiver if it all came 
to nought!' With which complimentary observa- 
tion Ralph dug on, and succeeded in completing 
Richard's ditch that evening. 

Richard was now thoroughly roused, and he 
worked with an energy that astonished his brother. 
He felt, indeed, that both his honour and his peace 
of mind were involved in the arbour's being finished 
by Mr. Talbot's arrival. He had not, it was true, 
known of Edward's generosity; but none the less 
ought he to have inquired, and not have occupied all 
his brothers' time, so close as they were upon the 
day for completion. He nailed, and he hammered, 
and he sawed quicker than Edward could keep up 
with him, or than Tommy could stuff. Indeed 
Tommy complained more than once that he could 
not overtake the work his brothers gave him, by 
filling in so many of the sides. Ere long they were 
obliged to stop and stuff with him, or the difficulty 
of the first side would have been repeated. By the 
next day all the laths were fixed, and the moss 
in, sides and roof; and all that now remained to 
do were the thatching and the painting. 
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Ralph — that universal genius — was to teach them 
to thatch. And straw, or reed rather, they were to 
carry across the next morning. This would be 
Friday. And marvellously were their movements 
quickened by a letter from Mr. Talbot that arrived 
by the morning's post, to say that he and Mrs. 
Talbot would arrive on the Tuesday following by 
the five o'clock train. 

Heigh, ho ! Though they had known this all along, 
it seemed like a fresh piece of news. Friday for 
thatching, Saturday for painting, Sunday for dry- 
ing, Monday for clearing and tidying generally,— 
Richard's paths too, — Tuesday morning for a last 
look, Tuesday afternoon for fetching Mr. and Mrs. 
Talbot; for which purpose they might have the 
donkey-cart under their own charge, whilst the ser- 
vant took the carriage — not the dog-cart — ^which 
had fetched them. They felt inexpressibly in- 
spirited and bustled, and they scrambled off to the 
island as if the whole course of nature depended on 
their exertions. Ralph was provokingly sober. But 
then he had thatched before. Besides, seated in his 
' Adroit Assistance,' he could push her through the 
water, one stroke to their three, faster than they 
could. And furthermore, Ralph had done many 
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a hard day's work in his time, and he knew that a 
bustling beginning was likely to make a faint ending. 

Chi va piano, va sano ; chi va sano, va lontano, 
(He who goes quietly, goes safely ; he who goes safely, goes far), 

Ralph would have said if he had known Italian ; 
but though not knowing it, he acted upon it So he 
allowed the young gentlemen to fume, and he fol- 
lowed them calmly. 

Whoever has read the amusing description in 
Miss Edgeworth's Frank, of the attempt of the 
latter to thatch his arbour, will understand the 
difficulties that our 'boys had to encounter ; — how 
sometimes the reed would lie in bundles and lumps, 
with holes between for the rain to run through; 
how it refused to lie straight, or overlap tidily, but 
would look like badly cut hair, all ridges and rows, 
instead of one even, rich-looking surface ; and how 
Ralph had to ' keep on ' perpetually calling out to 
his pupils, ' Now, Master Edward, be steady. Look 
what a lump youVe laying, on there ;' and, ' Master 
Richard, if you'd carry half as much you'd get on 
twice as fast ;' and, 'Master Tommy, I can most see 
through your thatch;' and how, after a long time 
of excitement, followed by a season of enforced 
sobriety, the same Ralph pronounced the arbour to 
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be thatched very fairly, and proceeded to trim off 
the edges, and put the finishing strokes to the work. 

It was an uncommonly pretty arbour, as it stood 
there in its secluded nook, surrounded by trees, 
backed by the rocky bank almost higher than itself, 
and covered with moss and ferns, and commanding 
a view over Tommy's pretty garden to the trees and 
water beyond. Edward was enchanted, and no 
great wonder ! 

' It wants the battens at the comers,' he said, ' and 
painting, and that is all.' 

* Well, sir, IVe brought the battens, and I can 
nail them on at once. I thought it best to make 
them when I began to fancy you would not finish in 
time.* 

' Oh, thank you, Ralph, thank you ! You are a 
jolly old brick. And to-morrow we'll paint.' 

* Suppose we come now and see about my paths ?' 
said Dick. 'We shall only just have time.' 

His brothers willingly consented. The usual 
path leading to the peak was very hilly, almost in 
steps for some few yards. It would be impossible 
to get Mr. Lawrence up by it ; and if he did not 
come, half their pleasure would be lost They were 
much puzzled what to do^ because, independently of 
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the shortness of the time, it would spoil a very 
pretty path to widen and open this. After some 
consideration and looking about, they hit upon 
another, apparently a cart-road to the quarry, which 
wound about the hill lower down. It passed through 
the trees, and seemed to overhang the river, though 
it was at a perfectly safe distance from the edge 
of the hilL It reached the quarry about half-way 
towards the peak. And if Mr. Lawrence could get 
no farther, he was not two stones'-throw from the 
top there ; but if there were time, it could be carried 
on. Yet they rather doubted whether it would be 
safe for the donkey-chair. And Ralph, when con- 
sulted, said decidedly ' No— not with master inside.* 
This was a disappointment, but still it could not 
be helped. However, when Mr. Lawrence heard of 
the difficulty, he said that he had a sort of hand- 
chair with poles, which was perfectly safe, and in 
that he would be carried to the top. He would not 
be stopped ; he would not stay below. Especially, 
after all Tommy had told him of the boys' doings 
about the castle and the arbour, he must see it all 
for himself. So this was well settled. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



CONCLUSION. 



gE must hasten on. Tuesday afternoon 
arrived at last, and all was ready. 
Saturday had seen the arbour painted, 
Monday had seen the road cleared. The visit 
that moining (of Tuesday) had ensured every- 
thing being in the best order ; and the afternoon 
found the boys, in tidy clothes, seated in the 
donkey-cart by about half-past three, though the 
carriage was not to follow till half-past four, and 
whipping their good little steed towards the railway 
station. How much they had to talk of, and how 
they did talk too, of something or other ! But no 
one could forget the difficulties one and all had 
been in before Mr. Talbot's last visit, and the 
general comfort and pleasure now. 

Of course they got to the station, ages too soon ; 
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and of course they wandered about, thinking no 
train ever was so slow, and safely prophesying that 
the carriage would be late. But no; it drove lei- 
surely up, with full ten minutes to spare. At last 
the whistle was heard, the smoke was seen, and the 
great long wonnlike thing came rumbling up to 
the platfomL Then out jumped Mr. Talbot, and 
handed out his wife. They were instantly sur- 
rounded by the boys with so hearty a welcome, 
that you would almost have thought it was some 
near and dear relatives they were receiving. So 
valued and so valuable is judicious sympathy ! 

I am not sure that Mr. Talbot would not have 
preferred the cart, with the boys, to the carriage. 
But of course that would never do. Besides, the 
id6a of poor Mrs. Talbot making her entree at The 
Refuge alone! So these two departed in the car- 
riage with due dignity, and the boys rattled after 
in their trap. All reached the house within ten 
minutes of each other. But we need not stop to 
describe the welcome given to the Talbots, nor the 
dinner, nor the conversation afterwards. 

The next morning saw Mr. Talbot in his tub 
rowing off to the island, with all the boys paddling 
around him. He was really astonished to see the 
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progress made ; and surprised when Ralph assured 
him that so much of it had been real work, done 
by the boys themselves. Ralph could tell him 
exactly how much he had himself effected, so there 
could be no mistake about the boys' performances. 
Mr. Talbot said they were very creditable to such 
little fellows, and that he should write and tell 
Colonel Lawrence so, though he had not the plea- 
sure of knowing him. 

* Oh ! Uncle Lawrence had written often/ the 
boys said. 

* And have not you } Oh fie ! My dear boys, you 
must. Let it be a Sunday's task always. It will 
soon be a pleasure.' 

The boys duly promised ; and hurried him on to 
the castle, where Richard described to him the pro- 
ject of laying the foundation-stone 'properly,' into 
which he fully entered. He was delighted to hear 
that Mr. and Miss Lawrence had been to the island, . 
and very much surprised. 

' It is about the very last thing that I should have 
expected,' he said. 'Who put it into their heads V 

* Nobody,' the boys said. * Uncle thought of it for 

himself, and he was as eager as could be about it ; 

almost as eager as you, Mr. Talbot.' 

P 
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* As eager as I !' repeated that gentleman. ' Why, 
I am a most sober person — ^never eager at alL' 

' Oh V cried the boys ; ' we know better than that' 

Mr. Talbot returned with his young conductors 
to luncheon ; after which the boys were despatched 
out-of-doors after some of their own devices, whilst 
the four elders remained for a chat in the comfort- 
able sitting-room. Mr. Talbot then heard more in 
detail, — ^all the proceedings that had taken place in 
his absence ; of Dick's talent, but want of persever- 
ance, and of his wilfulness in refusing help, — ^so 
utterly conquered, both by the unconscious sweet- 
ness and sympathy of little Tommy, and by the 
generous self-denial of Edward, But full justice 
was done to Dick's conduct about the arbour, when 
he at last discovered his brothers' kindness. 

' He might do anything, that boy, if he would 
only think,' exclaimed Mr. Talbot. ' He is an un- 
commonly imaginative, clever fellow ; but so giddy !' 
* I would far rather lean on Edward,' replied Mr. 
Lawrence. ' He is much slower, but entirely trust- 
worthy. Whatever he sees to be right, or says that 
he will do, he does, however difficult, however dis- 
tasteful. He is a noble fellow, though, it may be, 
a slow one.' 
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*And I will back my little Tommy/ exclaimed 
Miss Lawrence, ' to be the kindest, gentlest, sweetest 
child that ever was. How his mother could leave 
him, I can't think!' 

'You don't find three boys such a fearful inflic- 
tion after all, then, Miss Lawrence?* 

* No, Mr. Talbot ; but I must have done so, if you 
had not come to our assistance. We were all mis- 
understanding each other before you came.' 

/Yes, indeed we cannot be too grateful to you,' 
said her brother. ' But what a source of pleasure the 
boys are to me now, I cannot describe. I shall miss 
them sadly when they leave for school ! — Have you 
heard of this project of Dick's about his castle V 

'About laying the foundation-stone? Oh yes. 
He wants us all to be there and lay it in state, I 
understand. And he wants more flags, he says.' 

' I will help him to make some,' exclaimed Mrs. 
Talbot. * I have made so many, both for my own 
children and the school, that I consider myself quite 
an adept in the art.' 

Here the carriage came; round, in which Mr. Tal- 
bot was to drive his wife and Miss Lawrence to a 
distant and real castle that was considered worth 
seeing; and the party dispersed to dress, leaving 
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Mr. Lawrence to rest As they drove through the 
gate they saw Dick astride on the donkey, endea- 
vouring to teach it to curvet He had encumbered 
it with trappings, in the shape of a couple of cloths, 
which swept the ground ; adorned its headpiece with 
a waving branch for a plume, and tied its head in 
tight, that it might arch its neck properly. Not with 
complete success ; and the donkey was flogging it- 
self with its own tail, longing to kick. But what the 
result was, the carriageful did not stop to see. 

'Flags! flags! many and gay. Oh, I will help 
you ! ' cried Mrs. Talbot on the following morn- 
ing, when the boys' projects were being discussed. 
' What sort do you want ? Mottoes or devices ?' 

' Not mottoes !' exclaimed one voice. ' They are 
ugly, stupid, "methody" things.' 

' Nonsense 1 ' returned the lady. ' They need be 
none of the three. What do you say to such as 
" Faint heart never won fair lady," " Never say 
die," "Well begun is half done," eh.?' 

' I don't like that last,' growled Richard. * 

' But the others you do ? And even the last you 
may like, if you consider the beginning to be, not 
the first move, but the start well accomplished.' 
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' Which is nearly tantamount to saying, Half done 
is half done ! ' said her husband. 

' No, no, Edward,' returned she ; ' no such thing. 
A twenty-mile ride is not half done when you leave 
your own door; but if you start with your pre- 
parations complete, your horse in good order, and 
yourself in good spirits, the probability is that your 
ride will be prosperous. I always consider this 
motto as sister to " Tarry a bit, that you may 
make an end the sooner," and "The longest way 
round is the shortest way there."' 

* Oh well, it may be so. But, boys, you have 
three flags. How many do you want } ' 

*They belong to the boats,' replied the boys. 

'You can bring them up, and that will be one 
each. Are we all to carry flags } It will be an 
immense trouble, you know.' 

But the boys looked so much as if they would 
like it, that their good-natured elders laughed and 
consented ; inquiring again who were to choose the 
flags, when the boys suggested that each should 
choose their own. 

' I will have my motto, then,' said Mrs. Talbot, 
* in orange letters on a blue ground, if I can. No- 
body shall say that I am not gay.' 
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a hard day's work in his time, and he knew that a 
bustling beginning was likely to make a faint ending. 

Chi va piano, va sano ; chi va sano, va lontano, 
(He who goes quietly, goes safely ; he who goes safely, goes far), 

Ralph would have said if he had known Italian ; 
but though not knowing it, he acted upon it So he 
allowed the young gentlemen to fume, and he fol- 
lowed them calmly. 

Whoever has read the amusing description in 
Miss Edgeworth's Frank, of the attempt of the 
latter to thatch his arbour, will understand the 
difficulties that our 'boys had to encounter ; — how 
sometimes the reed would lie in bundles and lumps, 
with holes between for the rain to run through ; 
how it refused to He straight, or overlap tidily, but 
would look like badly cut hair, all ridges and rows, 
instead of one even, rich-looking surface ; and how 
Ralph had to ' keep on ' perpetually calling out to 
his pupils, ' Now, Master Edward, be steady. Look 
what a lump you're laying, on there ;' and, ' Master 
Richard, if you'd carry half as much you'd get on 
twice as fast ;' and, 'Master Tommy, I can most see 
through your thatch;' and how, after a long time 
of excitement, followed by a season of enforced 
sobriety, the same Ralph pronounced the arbour to 
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'Never mind. Your mottoes will express the 
other half, over and over ! ' 

' What is Ralph to have ? ' 

Nobody could tell ; and it was decided that he 
had better be asked. So Dick and Tommy ran 
off to see for him, and find out. He was in his 
shop, very busy planing, and finishing some of the 
work, which the boys* demands on his time had left 
incomplete. 

He looked up as the boys entered, and listened 
with a cool grin to the tremendous description that 
Dick poured upon him of all the wonders to be on 
this day of laying the stone. Then to the question 
what his flag should be, he replied, *" Taint all gold 
as glitters," if I must have one.* 

Dick was disgusted. He tried hard to impress 
upon Ralph that this well-nigh insulting motto, 
thus applied, threw a doubt on all the glories sur- 
rounding it, and was entirely out of keeping with 
every other flag. But the old man was not to be 
moved. 

' No, no,* he said. * It is all very well to rush on 
and be always doing, and quite right to do what 
youVe made your mind up to ; but for all that, it's 
just as well to consider what the ^^valey'' is of what 
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you're doing. No, if I'm to choose, I'll have that, 
and no other.' 

Thus answered, Dick had no resource but to 
carry back his message, and it caused more laughter 
than he at all approved o£ Mr& Talbot declared 
at once that she would make the flag, and that she 
thought the old man's wisdom very appropriate. 
To poor Richard the whole affair was such sober 
earnest, that he did not at all like so much fun and 
ridicule concerning it ; but as he could not help 
himself, he was forced to submit 

So the ladies and the housekeeper set to work 
making these flags, with calico and paper and paste 
Suddenly it was suggested that Mrs. Robins and 
Matilda Letitia might accompany the party. The 
boys paused in surprise: it seemed magnifying it 
so amazingly, to disturb all household work by ad- 
mitting these two. But they recovered themselves 
immediately, and vociferously petitioned for Mrs. 
Robins. Her niece was a perfect nonentity in 
their eyes, but Mrs. Robins was deservedly regarded 
as a good friend. Even to Matilda Letitia they 
would be glad to make up by this uncommon plea- 
sure for the dirty walk they had given her. So Miss 
Lawrence agreed that both should be of the party. 
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'Two more flags!' exclaimed Mrs. Talbot. 
'When is this party to be?' 

' On Saturday next t ' asked Miss Lawrence of 
her brother and the boys. 

' Yes ; and if that afternoon is wet, on Monday.' 

'There's plenty of time, then. What motto will 
you choose, Mrs. Robins.^' 

Mrs. Robins did not know nor care, neither did 
Matilda ; so these were given some device instead. 
The flags proved most gay and bright, and were 
pronounced by the boys to be charming. 

We need scarcely say with what impatience they 
waited for Saturday ; but their intervening time was 
somewhat filled up by necessary preparati6ns. The 
stone had to be lifted and placed, a clean trowel 
to be provided, also a mason's rule, also some 
mortar. Then they discovered that Ralph was 
making a table and sonie stools for the arbour — 
much to his chagrin, who had meant to surprise 
them, but infinitely to their delight ; and they 
watched the completion of this furniture with the 
utmost eagerness. 

So passed the time until Saturday came. The 
order of procession of the principal people was to 
be similar to that observed at Mr. Lawrence's first 
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visit to the island. It was periiaps necessary to get 
Mrs. Robins and Matilda over first, because of lay- 
ing out the feast, and because Mrs. Robins felt very 
shy of going with her master and mistress. But 
a little consideration convinced everybody that one 
trip would do ; and at 2.30 this trip was made, 
with as complete success as before. Mrs. Talbot 
had to be introduced to the island, and the uncle 
and aunt to the improvements and advancements 
effected since they were last there. But all this 
was soon accomplished. 

Then the great business of the day commenced. 
Richard mounted his donkey, for which he had 
provided some gay crimson trappings. He wore 
a smart paper cocked hat, as did his brothers, albeit 
none such were worn by the knights of old. But 
perhaps he had not yet gone back to the era of 
castles, though laying a foundation-stone might be 
supposed to precede it He carried his flag — so did 
Ralph, provokingly close to him ; his brothers fol- 
lowed. His aunt and Mrs. Talbot, using theirs for 
alpenstocks up the little steep bit, came climbing 
after them. Mr. Talbot, with his flag aloft, not very 
decidedly (I am half afraid he forgot the importance 
of the occasion), accompanied Mr. Lawrence, who 
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in his sort of hand-barrow, poor man, yet looking 
very happy, bore his flag boldly stuck up by his 
side. He was carried round by the road, and then 
up the hill, where they all met. Here lay the stone 
and the mortar and the trowel, and Miss Lawrence 
advanced to perform the ceremony. It was impos- 
sible that this stone ^should be slung in a frame- 
work, after the manner of all fashionable founda- 
tion-stones : it was propped up so as to fall easily 
into its soft bed, as soon as this bed should be duly 
spread and smoothed over. Edward and Thomas 
(too important an affair this for * Tommy') stood 
at its two upper corners ready to give it the re- 
quired shove ; whilst Dick — ah ! Richard — sat by 
on his crimson steed to give the order. 

Miss Lawrence got as tidily and handily into 
position as she could. She saw no occasion for 
dirtying herself needlessly even then, and laid the 
mortar, stepping aside as the stone fell, to avoid a 
splash, and making believe to adjust the big thing 
in its place after \t was down. 

'Will that do?' she inquired, looking up with 
a bright twinkle in her dear old eye. 'I do not 
see what else I can do.' 

But before any one could answer, all were startled, 
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and Matilda Letitia thought fit to scream a little 
scream, at the sound of firearms exploded dose 
beside them. The donkey looked most knowii^ly 
round (it did not start, good little beast !)» and there 
stood Ralph with Sober-grey, solemnly and deli- 
berately reloading two fowling-pieces. Four shots 
formed part of a royal salute, which could not, 
however, be finished because of tea. So the pro- 
cession was re-formed, after a ringing cheer from 
the gentlemen and the bo3rs, and proceeded down- 
wards to the arbour for tea. 

But they had not proceeded far, before their 
leader met with a sad disaster. The donkey — ^bother 
the donkey — ^was so teased by his trappings, which 
now coming down hill got more in his way, that 
he suddenly paused, and with no other warning 
threw up his heels, and deposited the future knight; 
flag, cocked hat and all, into the bushes. He then 
xan trotting down the hill, his l^;s looking as 
donkeys' do in such a position, as if they interlaced 
each other. Dick picked himself up, not a bit hurt, 
and scampered after his steed. But the donkey 
trotted away and away, faster and fsister, quite 
down to the landing-place, and there, pushing his 
head into a corner, stood with his heels outside, in 
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a difficult position to get at Dick was very angry 
with him, and rushed boldly in between his heels 
and the rock ; but donkey, of course, having half the 
length of his body in advance, turned again, im- 
prisoning Dick, and so stood still. 

However, Ralph now came to the rescue on the 
other side, and caught him. 'You had better go 
up, Master Richard ; FU tie him down here now. 
You won't want him again?' 

But Dick was determined to ride him up ; and 
springing on his back he forced him not only to go 
the way Dick chose, but to go as fast as he had 
come down. Nor did the boy dismount until he had 
reached the peak and had ridden the donkey down 
again. Ralph looked on as long as he could see, 
and approved highly, which was something for him, 
of Master Richard's proceedings. The tea was laid 
out most tastefully by Mrs. Robins, in the arbour 
and around it, and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
whole party. After it was over, the boys and Mr. 
Talbot went for a ramble, and the three elders sat 
enjoying a most pleasant chat under the trees on 
the green. Nor is there more to add of the day's 
proceedings, than that the return voyage was 
equally successful. 
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Nor have I much more to add to my story. At 
the appointed time the Talbots returned home ; but 
this was not the last visit, by many, that they paid 
at The Refuge. They became most fast and valued 
friends to the old couple there. As for these two, 
their warm hospitality, and exceedingly kind be- 
haviour to their nephews, brought its own reward 
in the interest and pleasure they thus added to 
a previously uneventful life ; and this reward they 
most richly deserved. 

For the boys themselves: the castle was never 
finished ; it was too much of a job, and too entirely 
useless, ever to command perseverance enough to 
finish it. But it afforded great fun, even as it re- 
mained, for it was 'supposed done,' whilst the 
arbour and the garden did flourish in reality. 
Ralph affirmed that the castle was worth all the 
bother it had given Master Richard, if it taught him 
the truth of that motto. But this is not likely to 
be the only lesson Richard unconsciously gathered 
from it. Probably he learnt also the value of 
mutual assistance, and the folly of vaunts and 
dreams too wild to be realized ; nor could Edward's 
and Tommy's kindness have been quite forgotten. 
But probably Dick built many more such castles 
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in the air before these lessons were fully mastered. 
Yet when Colonel and Mrs. Lawrence returned 
after their five years* absence, they were, and with 
ample reason, fully satisfied with their three fine, 
good boys, — ^who did not, on their part, then find 
that the absence had been such an interminable 
period of woe as they had at first feared 



One little episode more, and I have told my tale. 

On the evening of the Talbots* first departure, 
Mr. Lawrence sat with his sister by the open 
sitting-room window. The boys were out-of-doors, 
and their merry voices could be heard as they 
played at some little distance. The fragrance of 
the flowers, the hum of the bees, the song of the 
birds, combined to make the hour charming. The 
rays of a nearly setting sun rested on Miss Law- 
rence's tranquil, gentle face, when her brother laid 
his hand on her arm, and almost murmured the 
question: * Sister, do you know whose son he isV 

She started, and the colour for a moment flushed 
in her cheeks. 'Yes, brother,' she replied in a 
tone as low. ' I was nearly sure of it, on the first 
day he came; but I did not know that they had 
changed their name for a property, until last week.' 
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'Sister!' exclatmed Mn Lawrence again after 
a minute's pause — and now his voice faltered : ' do 
you repent?' 

* No ! brother — indeed no !' was her earnest 
answer. 

And the aged brother and sister sat silently to- 
gether, hand in hand, on that delicious evening, till 
it was too late to remain longer at the window ; 
occupied it may be with thoughts of the past, but 
secure in each other's affection, and more one than 
it is given to many pairs in this world of ours to 

be. 

And so we bid them farewell 
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Orange. By W. H. G. Kingston, author of " Peter the Whaler," &c. 
With Illastrations. Post t$vo., price 5s, , gilt edges, 5s. %d, 
*' Full of exciting adventures, capitally told."— Literary (^urckman, 

Theodora. 

A Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marrtat Norris. With Illastra- 
tiODS by George Hay. Post 8vo., price 4s. Bd., gilt edged 5s. 
'* The cluuraeters are well drawn, and the interest nnflagglng»**--^»'< Jintmai. 

From Peasant to Prince ; 

Or, the Life of Alexander Prince Mbnschikoff. Freely translated 

from the Russian by Madame Pietzker. With Illustrations. Fcap. 

8vo., price 2s. Sd., gilt edges, Ss, 

*' A charminff Rusrian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff ftom the time of his being 
a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great."— i>a% Review. . 

Millicent and Her Cousins. 

By the Hon. Augusta Bethell, Author of *' Helen in Switzerland," 
etc. With Illustrations by R. Patersom. Post 8vo., price 3a. Gcf., 
gilt edges, As. 

*' A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and full of life, yet never transgressing 
the limits of good taste and probability.'*— Cruaraton. 

Rosamond Fane ; 

Or, the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and Catharine Lee. 
Illustrations by R. Dudley. Post 8vo., price 3«. 6rf., gilt edges, 4#. 
"The eventful story of Charles the First's children very well Una:'^Atfie7ueuat. 

Lucy's Campaign ; 

A Story of Adventure. By Mart and Catherinb Lee. With 
Illustrations by George Hay. Fcap. bvo, price 3«. cloth elegant; 
35. 6rf. gilt edges. 

-tS^Oww?"*™^' * ^"^'^ ' ***** **>*««»1> *»^ detailed in a remarkably agreeable manner ." 

Amy's Wish, and What Came of it. 

A Fairy Tale, by Mrs. G. Tylee. Illustrations by Wiegand. Super- 
royal 16mo. pnce 2*. 6d plain, 3«. 6rf. coloured plate*, gilt edges. 
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Bertrand da Guesclin, the Hero of Brittany. 

By Emile db Bonnbchose. Translated by Maboabet S. Jeunb, 

Frontispiece by Pbiolo. Fcp. Svo., price 2«. 6d,, gili edjres, 38. 
" The hlRh tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially valuable as an 
educational book, takins education in the sense of formation of character. All boys will 
enjoj it for the scenes of adventure and heroism through whioh it leads them.*' — Literary 
Churchman, 

Adventures of Hans Sterk. 

The Soath African Hunter and Pioneer. By Captain Dbatson, 
BUtlior of '* Tales of the Outspan," etc. Illustrated by Zweckeb. 
Post 8vo., price 5«., f^ilt edges, 58. 6d. 
** From first to last, it is full of life and varie^, and will also give boys some knowledge 
of the people of South Africa, and their mode aflite,"'^Noneimjormi*t. 

Our White Violet. 

By the author of " Gerty and May,*' with Illustrations. Super Royal 

16nio., price 2s. Sd. plnin; Bs, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
** A thorough child's book."— 7A« Queen. 

Gerty and May. 

niustrated by M. L. Vinikg. Second Edition. Price 28. 6<f. plain; 
3«. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 
*' A charming book for cUldren. Though the story is full of Am, the moral is never 
lost sight of.^'—LUertny Churchman. 

Neptune. 

The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. By the author of 
** Tuppy," &c. Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Second Edition. Super 
Boyal 16rao., price 2^. Qd. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Gipsy. 

By Elib Sauvaoe. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Profusely 
illustrated by Lorbnz Frolich. Small 4to., price 5«., gilt edges, 6s. 
'* An exquisite story, narrated with a grace and charm that will fascinate all readers. 
The illustnUions are singularly gnceful.*'—AthencBum. 

WORKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

With Illustrations by various Artists. Super-royal 16mo, price 2«. Sd, 
each plain, 3s. %d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Stolen Cherries; 

Or, Tell the Truth at dee. By Emilia Habrtat Norkis. 
The Children's Pic Nic, And what Came of it. 

What became of Tommy. Second Edition. 

A Week by Themselves. Second Edition. 
Harry at School. 

Long Evenings ; Or, stories for My Little Friends. Third Edition. 

"Mrs. Norris has established her own fame, and her paternity is dearly proredby the 
knack in story telling she inherits Arom her father."— iflr^ JaumtU, 



3 MCW AMD IMTEilCSTIilC WOflKS 

WOIIKS BY MRS. BRODCIOP, DAUGHTOI OF T. HOOD. 

Tales of the Toys. 

Told bj TbemteWes. Br Fkaxcbs FBECLnro Bsodbbip. With . 

IIlostratioM bj her brdber, Tom Hood. Saper Bof al I61110., priee • 

3#. 6</., pUio, 4#. 6d, coloured, giU edges. 
** A eapfUl tfwietprion vail watked autr-BrUuh QmmrUHf, 
** Mr*. Bwdwip to to be copytnlafd 00 hating wAamnd. % uan^kj.*' fmlmi dmjf Rmmrn^ 

Wild Roses; | 

Or, Simple Stories ai Coontrjr Life. Illustrated bj Asslat. 3c. 6dL gOl 
edges, 4«. 

^WrteMO with tiMgraee sod trotlifidBCMwhieii tbe dnohfter of Teoi Hood knows » 
well boor to Smyi§xU**—Art Jomrmat. 

Mamma's Moming Gossips ; 

Or, little Bits for Little Birds. Contaimiig BiU7 LcflBons in Words 
of One Sjilsble, and Stories to read. Fifty lilvstiatioDs bj Tom 
Hood. Foolscap Quarto, price, St. plain, 4#. 6^. coloored, gilt edges. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices ; 

The words by Mrs. Bbodesip; set to mnsic by Thomas Mitrbt, 
with 40 illustrations by Tom Hood. Fcapu 4ta, price .5c. 

Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane ; 

AFatchwofk of Story and Song. Illustrated by Tom Hood. 
Super royal 16mo. price '3c. 6</. plain, 4c. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. Illustrated by Tom Hood. Price 3c. (k/. 
plain, 4c. 6<£. coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. With niostrations by Tom Hood. Price 3c. 6if. 
plain, 4c. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A remsrluibla book, bf the brother and sister of s flunfly in which genius and fan are 
inherited."— ArtKritoy Reviar, 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

niuitrated by Tom Hood. Second Edition. 2c. Bd, plain, 3c. 6d, 
coloored, gilt edges. 

NEW PICTURE BOOK. 

The Attractive Picture Book. 

A New Oift from the Old Comer, containing nn morons lUastrations 
by^ eminent Artists. Super-royal 4tu. bound in an elegant cover, 
printed in gold and colon r^ price 3c. 6</. plain; 7c. 6d, coloured; 
10c. 6d. on cloth and cciuured. 
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WORKS BY MRS. DAVENPORT. 

Constance and Nellie ; 

Or, the Lost Will. By Emma Davenport. Frontispiece b/ T. S. 
Wale. Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6<f., gilt edges, d«. 

The Holidays Abroad; 

Or, Right at Last. With Frontispiece by G. Hat. Fcap. 8 vo., price 

2«. 6d.i gilt edges, Ss. 
*' Ita tone is healthy and lULtanX.*'— Churchman, 

The Happy Holidays; 

Or, Brothers and Sisters at Home. Frontispiece by F. Gilbert. Fcap. 
8vo., price 2«. Gd., gilt edges, 3s. 

Our Birthdays; 

And how to improve thenu Frontispiece by D. H. Friston. Fcap. 
870., price 2a. 6(2., gilt edges, Ss, 
** Most admirably suited as a gift to young girls"— BriUth Mother*i Magazine, 

Fickle Flora, 

. And her Sea Side Friends. Illustrations by J. Absolon. Price 

I 38, 6d. plain; 48. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. Hlustrations by 
Weir. Second Edition, Super Koyal 16mo. price 28. 6d. plain, 
3^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



Alice and Beatrice. 

By Grandmamma. Wiih Illustrations by John Absolon. Super 
Koyal 16mo., price 28. Bd. plain, 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Comer Cottage and its Inmates ; 

Or, Trust in God. By Frances Osborne. With Illustrations by 
the Author. Fcap. 8vo., price 2s. Sd. gilt edges, Ss. 

Cousin Trix, 

And her Welcome Tales. By Georgiana Craik. With lUu&ira- 
tions by F. W. Keyl. Super-royal 16mo, price 3^. 6d. plain, As. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 
** Bright and lively, with a well concealed moral,*'— Guardian. 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Georgiana M. Craik. With Klus- 
trations by 0. Green. Price 3^. 6d. plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*'Thi8 Book will come with * peace' upon its wings into many a crowded playroom." 
^Art JounuU. 



10 NEW AND INTERESTINC WORKS 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMB8. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. 

JIIaitratiTC of English History. B/ John Tuibs, F.S.A. With 
Frontispiece. Post 8vo.y price 7«. 6</. 

** An intoTMting and well written book of many curious legends and historical tactM,"— 
JJterarp Chur,Aman, 

Nooks and Comers of English Life. 

Past and Present. By John Tucbs. With Blnstrations. Second 
Edition. Post 8to, price 6s. ; gilt edges, 6«. 6J. 



The Book of Cats : 

A Chit Chat Chronicle of Feline Facts aud Fancies ; By Charles 
U. Ross. With Twenty Illastrations by the Author. Posit 8vo, price 
4«. 6d; gilt edges 5s.. 
** A valuable contribution to oat history.*'— CSourf Journal, 

Sunbeam, a Fairy Tale. 

By Mrs. Pistzkbs. With Illastrations by Albxandbk Chablb- 
XAQiTB. Small Post 8vo., price d«. 6d, 

The Bear King : 

A Kanative Confided to the Marines by Jahrs Grbbnwood. With 
Illustrations by Erickst Grisbt. Printed on toned paperi Small 4tOy 
price St. 6</. piaio; 5s. coloured, gilt edges. 
** More than mautaig,"'-Smhirthjf JCteimr. 

Upside Down : 

A Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the late W. 
MoCovMBLL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. Coloured Plates, 4to, 
price Ss. 6</., fancy boards, 
** Ludleroos and amustng.**— /IhtfCrelMl TVsNt. 



*' There is not a chapter in the whole work in which instmctire matter is not found.'*— • 

London BevUv), i 

" A book which ought to And a place in one of the nooks and ' comers ' of erery i 
librarj."— rA« Hsliguaiy, 

• I 

Strange Stories of the Animal World ; t 

A Book of Curious Contributions to Natural History. By John ! 
TiMBS. Illustrations by Zwbckbb. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 
price St., gilt edges, 6t. 6<f. 

** Among all the books of the season that will be studied with profit and pleasure, there 
Is not one more meritorious in aim, or more successful in exeonuon,**-'At/iemBu§n. 

Lady Bountiful's Legacy 

TO her Family and Friends: a Book of Practical Instractions and Duties, 
Counsels and Experiences, Hints and Recipes in Housekeeping and 
Domeitio Management Post 8vo, price 6t. ; gilt edges, 7t. 
" There Is something to be found in this Tolume about everything which concerns the 
household."— C/mroAmon. 
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BOYS' BOOKS BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT'S DAUGHTER. 

Gerald and Harry ; 

Or, the Boys in the North. By EiftLiA Marryat Nobris. 
IllustrationB by J, B. Zweckbr. Post 8vo, price 5*. ; gilt edges 



5^. 6d, 

*' The author can tell a story with much spirit, and on the present occasion she has 
done her beat.**— AtAenceiun, 

The Early Start in Life. 

By Emilia Marryat Norris. With Illustrations by J. Lawson. 
Post 8vo, price 5«. ; gilt edges 5s. 6<f. 

The Little Child's Fable Book ; 

Arranged progressively in words of One, Two, and Three Syllables, 
With Sixteen Page Illustrations by Georoina Bowers. Small 4to, 
price 3«. 6d, plain; 5«. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Young Vocalist : 

A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an Accompaniment for the 
Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Sphor, &c., by 
Mrs. MouNSKY Bartholomew, Associate of the Philharmonic 
Society. 4 to, price 2«. paper cover; or Ss. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

" These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too young to sing operatic 
or romantic songs, or too old for those founded on nursery tales. The melodies are all of 
a suitable compass, so that the voices may not be iivjured by practice at an early ase "— 
Extract from Preface, ^ ^ 

" Arranged with the best possible taste and skill."— Munco^ World. 

The Confessions of a Lost Dog, 

Reported by her Mistress, Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photo- 
graph of the Dog from Life, by Prank Haes. Saper-royal 1 6mo, 
price 2«. cloth, gilt edges. 

His Name was Hero. 

Frontispiece by Sir W. Calcott, R. A. Price 1*. sewed. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Grateful Sparrow. Fifth Edition. Pnce erf. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. Third Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Price 2«. cloth, 2«. 6rf. gilt edges. 
Dicky Birds. Third Edition. With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 
My Pretty Puss, with Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. From th^ French of 

. p. J. Stabl. Seven Engravings. Price %d. 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French 

of P. J. Stahl. With Frontispiece. Price 6rf. 



1 2 NEW AND INTERESTINC WORKS 

PLAYS FOR PRIVATE REPRESENTATION. 

Footprints in Sand, 

A Little Comedy. Bj E. M. P. Price Is. 

Fuss Spuren von Sande (German Version). 

Price If. 

Lady Cooks, 

In English and Gennan. Br E. H. P. Price Ic 

CHARLES BENNETT* J LAST WORK. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. 

Written and Illnstrated bj C. H. Bsknett. Twenty-fonr Engrarings. i 

Fcap. 4to.y price 3s. 6d. piain ; 4s. 6^. coloiired, gilt edges. { 

** The work of a man who is sure to pot ■ome touch <^a pecaliargenfais into whatever 
he donr^PaU MaU Gazette. 

** There it nure fim for the little ones, and there is genius in the tun."—NomafnfiinmMt. 



Casimir, the Little Exile. 

By Casouve Pbachet. TTitb Illastrations by C. Staktoit. Post 
Sto., price 4s. 6dL; gilt edges 5s. 
** The tone of * Cashnir ' is healthy, and the story will be lisand no leas beneftdal then 



Nursery Times; 

Or, Stories about tbe Little Ones. By an Old Nnrse. Blnstrated by 
J. Lawson. Price 3s. 6<f. plain; 4s. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

Animals and Birds ; 

Sketches firom Nature by Harrison Weir, for tbe use of the Tonng 
Artist. Boyal 4ta, publishing in parts, price Is. each. 

%♦ Parts L and IL now ready. 

Helen in Switzerland. 

By tbe Hon. Augusta Bsthell. With lUnstrations by £. Whthpeb. 
Super-royal 16mo, price 3s. 6<^. plain ; 4s. 6<£. coloured, gilt edges. 



•« 



A pleaamt Tariety of local legend and lustory, minj^ed with the inddents of tmtL' 
^The^teetatar. 



Echoes of an Old Bell ; 



And other Tales of Fairy Lore, by the Hon. Augusta Bethbll. 
niustrations by F. W. Ketl. Price 3s. 6d. plain; 4s. 6d. coloured, 
gilt edges. 
•* A ddlghtftd book of well-ooncclred and elegantly-written fUry tales-^-Litaraiar 



The Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy 

CBUSOE. By Chables H. Boss. With Twenty-three Coloored 
ninstrations. Imperial 8yo, price 2s. fancy cover. 
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Infant Amusements ; 

Or, How to Make a Narserj Happy. With Hints to Parents and 
Narses on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. Post Svo, price Ss. ed. 

** We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know of no book 
that can compare with It in practical value. Each chapter is worth the price of the 
book."— Our Fireside, 

Featherland ; 

Or, How the Birds lived at Greenlawn. By G. W. Fenn. Illus- 
trations hy F. W. Kbyl. Price 28, 6d, plain, Ss. 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' A delightflil book for children. There is no story, but the happiest perception of 
childish eigoyment is contained in fanciful sketches of bird-life."— ^amtner. 

The Australian Babes in the Wood ; 

A Tme Story told in Bhyme for the Yonng. With Blastrations 
hy Hugh Camebon, A.K.S.A.; J. MgWhibtbb; Geo. Hat; J. 
IjAWSon, &c. Is. Sd, boards; cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes ; 

in Plain Langaage and Large Type. In Twelve Parts, each 
containing Sixty-four pages, and severni Engravings. 4d, each. 
Complete in Four Volumes, cloth, Is, 6d., or 2 vols, extra cloth, Ss. 6d. 
each. 

1. The Miller of Hfllbrook: aBuralTale. 

2. Tom Trueman; a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Michael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 

5. Joseph Kudge, the Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life underground ; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, tiie Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

10. Walter the Foundling: a Tale of Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holm wood; or, the New Zealand Settler. 

** The terse Saxon terms employed are level to the capacity of the humhleat^^Ragged 
S^od Magtusine, 
** Written in a clear and sensible style.**— GuortfiVm. 

Trottie's Story Book; 

True Tales in Short Words and Large Type. Third Edition. Eight 
Illustrations hyWEiB. Price 28, 6d. plain, 3s. Gd coloured, gilt edges. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

With Twelve Illustrations hy Habrison Weir. Fourth edition. 
Price 2«. 6d. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Early Days of Enorlish Princes; 

Jif Mrf/sUmauL Gkat. JUmmnuom hr J4 
1 and Kjalar^ged Edition. Ssfcr-njal IfiBomnee Sc €dL piaB, M. 6d. 

tf/yjuttd, pit e<%ciw 

. Pictures of Girl Life. 

Bf Cajuamisk Augcsta Hovsu* Frontkpifce bj F. Elzcb. 
Fcap, 8ro., price 3c. crih ed^csSc €^ 

llie Four Seasons. 

A Short Aeeoam of the Sovctne of Fbntx, bang Four Lectsre* 
written for the fforkisg Men's Tmttttatr, Pans. Witii IDiutrations. 
Imperial 16100. Price, 3c 6^ 



^/^MJar rii«ra<t<T. ^-^— ^:i— . 



Fun and Earnest; 

f>r, Bbjmai with Bcawn, bj D'Ascr W. TnoMnox. Bios- 

trated bj Chables H. Bevxett. Imperial I61110., price 3c 

plain, 4f. 6dL coiomed, doth elegant, gilt edgesL 

**Onlj«el«TcrBMa wfthttetoodiflf apoet'sCBcfinsiBWHi, can write food duUren's 
it'iiMfntM! i Mich « nan the aalliorpniveshMMetf to be."— &Raoiwr. 

Murscry Nonsense; 

f>r« Rhymes witboot Benson, bjI^ABCT W. Thoxfsok, with nztj 
Illostrationf, Inr C. H. BsmiETT. Second edition. Imperial IGmo., 
price 2», (id, plain ; or 4c. 6d[. colomed, doth elegant, gilt edges. 
** The funnievt book we have teeo tor an age, and quite aa iiannleaa as heart j.^—lkn^ 



I 



*« Wbsteirer Mr, Bennett docs, has some tooeh fat it of a 

WORKS BY LADY LUSHINGTON. 

Almem's Castle; 

Or, My Early Life in India and England. By Laj>t Lushihgton, 
with Twelve Illustrations. Price 3c. 6dL, gilt edges, 4c. 
/* The Authored* hss a rerj grwbie pen. and brings be ftae onr ejes. vith singular 

vividueM, Uf localities and modes of Ufe she sims to describe.*— ZoadM Bsmew. 

llacco the Dwarf; 

Or, The Tower on the Monntsin ; and other Tales, by Ladt Lush- 

iiiGToir. Illustrated by G. J. Pivwelu Super royal 16mo., price 

3f. Qd, plain, 4c. 6rf. coloared, gilt edges. ^ i 

*' Kfithuslssm is not oar onial ftsbion, bat the exoeilenee ot tfasoe stories is so greatly ' 
sriove the average of most clever tales for the play-room, that we are tempted to reward 
the Author with admirstion."..X/A^ii«»tt«. 

The Happy Home; 

Or, the Children at the Bed House, by Lady LiWHiKaTov. niustrated 
by O. J. PiKWELL. Price 3c. 6rf. plain, 4c 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
Mi^w!f!ilJ^;i^a^!^*!^^Sii£^ Altogether it is one of the bert books of the 
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Spectropia ; 

Or, SarpiisiDg Spectral Blnsioiis, showing Ghosts eveiywhere and of 
any Coloar. By J. H. Bbown. Fifth edition. Quarto. Coloured 
Plates. Price 2«. 6d. fancy boards. 

*' One of the best Kientiflc toy books we have tioen.**—Jtherunim. 
"A clever book. The UlndoDfl are fonnded on true flcientifle TpTiaeiploB.**^ChemicalNetD9. 

Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Dayenpobt Adams. Frontispiece by 
BoBBBT Dudley. Post 8vo, price 6«. gilt edges. 

**0f the care and honesty of the author's labours, the book gives abundant proof.*'— 
Athenaum. 



William AUair; 



Or, Running away to Sea, by Mra. H. Wood, author of ** The Chan- 

nings." Frontispiece by F. Gilbebt. Second edition. Fcap. Sto., 

price 2«. 6</., gilt edges, 3s. 

" There is a fascination about Mrs. Wood's writings, from which neither old nor young 
can escape."— £e/<*« Meuenger, 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ROSSINI. 

Little by Little. 

A series of Graduated Lessons in the Art of Beading Music. Second 

Edition. Oblong 8vo., price Zs. 6d. cloth. 
** One of the best productions of the kind which have yet appeared."— •CAorfof Steggalt, 
Mus. D.. Cantab. 



The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Tom Hood. Quarto, price 2<. 6d., 
coloured plates. 
" Full of fkin and of good innoeent humour. The lUnatrations are excellent"— 27ke OrUie. 

WORKS BY M.BETH AM EDWARDS* 

The Primrose Pilgrimage. 

A Woodland Story, by M. Betham Edwabds, illustrations by T. B. 

Macquoid. Price 2<. 6d. plain; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' One of the best books of children's verse that has appeared since the early days of 
Mary Kowitt."'-Noncortformiit. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Bbtham Edwabds. With Illustrations by F. W. Keyl. 
Price 3s. 6d. plain; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Betham Edwabds. nius- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Price 3«. Sd. plain; 4«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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16 NEW AND INTCRESTINC WORKS 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

W'Uh lUtutraUons, Fcap. 8vo, ]pric€ 68. each gilt edges. 

Luke Ashleigh; 

Or, School li^ in Holland. By Alfbrd Elwbs. 
'* The author's best book, by a writer whose popuUritj with boys is gnaX."^Atkemdgum. 

Guy Kivers ; 

Or, a Boj's Struggles in the Great World. By A. Elwes. 

Ralph Seabrooke; 

Or, The Adventores of a Tonng Artist in Piedmont and Toscany. 
By A. Elwbs. 

l^'rank and Andrea ; 

Or, Forest Life in the Island of Sardinia. By A. Elwbb. 

I'aul Blake; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Christo. By A. Elwbs. 

Ocean and her Rulers ; 

A Narratiye of the Nations who have held dominion orer the Sea; 
and comprising a brief History of Navigation. By Ajlvsbd Elwes. 

Lost in Ceylon ; 

The Story of a Boy and Girl's Adventures in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. By Williaji Dalton. 

The White Elephant; 

Or, the Hnnters of Ava. By Wiluak Dalton. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By W. Dalton. 
Jhuin^ Mew*^^ adventure vigorously Udd, and embodying mooh cnrioos information.** 

Neptune's Heroes: or, The Sea Kings of England; 

.. J^ ^*^^^°8 to Franklin. By W. H. Davbnpokt Adams. 
*i,n^«^' V, England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to her 
ehUdren the noble lives of her greatest men»^Athenaum/ "xwrpre* w nw 

Historical Tales of Lancastrian Times. 

By the Rev. H. P. Dunstbr, M.A. 
^r^I^^^l^C^^^ andcustom. of EngUnd and 

The Fairy Tales of Science. 

idi^'on • S*^-"®?-.,.^*'*? ^* niustrations by C. H. Bbhhbtt. New 
«s^ ' Revised throughout. 

youthfidStW^rS'^Swi®^*'' ""*** """^ attractive and easy of entrance Into the 
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W. H. 0. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, price 5«. each, gilt edges. 

True Blue ; 

Or, the Life and Adventures of a British Seaman of the Old School. 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Tarn of an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adventures. 

Fred Markham in Russia ; 

Or, the B07 Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

Peter the Whaler ; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Third Edition. 
Kbw and Cheaper Editions, Sa. 6d. each, O. gilt edges. 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief. 

Mark SeaWOrth ; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

Salt Water ; or Neil D'Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. 

" There is abont all Mr. Klngstou's tales a spirit of hopeftilness, honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well as most Interesting reading.**— 
Era. 

** With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author who will compare 
with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventare."— I//tM^ra/ed Newa, 

BY W. H. 0. KINGSTON. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Army daring the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H, G. 
Kingston. Third l^ition. Fcp. 8vo, price 3s.; gilt edges, 3«. dd. 

Our Sailors ; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy daring the reign of Her Majesty Qaeen Victoria. With Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition, Price 3«. ; gilt edges, Ss. 6d, 
** These rolnmes abundantly prove that both our officers and men in the Army and Nary, 
have bean found as ready as ever to dare, and to do aa was dared and done of yore." 



The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact By Ladt Thomas. With Illus- 
trations by H. Weir. Imperial 16mo, price 28. 6d, plain; 8<. 6</. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

Jack Frost and Betty Snow; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Bainy Days. Illustrated by 
H. Weir. Second Edition. 2«. 6d. plain; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 



IS NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 

LANDELL'S INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING WORKS. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Fmctical Illustrated Guide to the usefnl emplojment of Leisaro 
Hours. By E. Laivdklls. Two Hundred Engravingfl. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2tf. 6d, 

** A new and valuable form of endleM Ka»aMement."^NottconJbrmi»t, 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 

And Book of Recreatioo. Fourth Edition. 200 Illustrations. Royal 
16mo., price 2«. 6d. 

Home Pastime ; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. New 
Edition, price 3s. 6cL, witn the Cards, and BescriptiTe Letterpress. 

*«* By this novel and ingenious ''Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models can 

be made by Children from the Cards. 

*' As a delightflil exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of paanng a winter^* 
evening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker."— llhutrated News. 
" Should be in every house blessed with the presence of children."— 7*Ae FieUU 

THE LATE THOIMA8 HOOD. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose and Verse. By 

Thomas and Jane Hood. Blustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Second 

Edition. Price 3«. 6d, plain ; 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

" These tales are charming. Before it goes into the Nursery, we recommend all grown 
up people diould study * FaiiyLand.' '* — Blackwood, 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Preface by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son. Fourth 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2a. 6</., coloured. 

*' The Illustrations are Intensely humourous."— 7>ktf Critie, 



Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. By HenbtBdbsill. first and Second 
Series, each containing Sixteen Original Designs. New and cheap 
Editions, U. each plain; \a. 6d. coloured. 
** Uncommonly clever— some wonderftil effects are produced.**— 2^ Ptww. 

Home Amusements. 

A Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Pbteb Pdzzlewell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, with Frontispiece by Phiz. 16mo, 2«. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF "TRIUMPHS OF STEAM," ETC. 

Meadow Lea; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story foanded on fact. Illastrations by 
John Gilbebt. Fcap. 8vo. price 3«. 6d ; gUt edges, 4s, 

The Triumphs of Steam; 

Or, Stories from the lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 

Illastrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permission to Robert 

Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Third Edition. Small post dvo. Price Ss, 6d, 
** A most delicious yolume of examples."— ^rt JoumtU, 

Our Eastern Empire; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition. With 
Illastrations. Royal l6mo., price 3«. 6c/.; coloured, gilt edges, As, 6d. 

** These stories are charming, and convey a general view of the progress of oar Empire in 
tlie East. The tales are told with admirable clearness." — At/tenmum. 

Might not Right; 

Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. lUastrated 
by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo., 3«. 6c/.; coloured, gilt edges, 4«. 6d. 

Tuppy ; 

Or, the Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by Weib. Second 

Edition. Price 2f . 6d, plain ; Ss, &d. coloured, gilt edges. 

** A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist . ** 
— Art JoiumaL 

Rhymes and Pictures about Bread, Tea, Sugar, 

COTTON, COALS, and GOLD. By William Newman. 72 Illus- 
trations. Price 2«. plain, 3«. 6<f. coloured. 
Each subject may be had separately, price 6c/. plain, 1«. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illustrated by C. H. Bbmnbtt. Ninety Engravings. New Edition. 
Fcap. 4to., price 3«. ^d. plain, or 6s. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The illustrations are all so replete with fim and imagination, that we scarcely know 
who will be most pleased with the book, the good-natured grandfather who gives it, or the 
chnbby gracdc^d who gets it, fSor a Christmas-Boz."-~jyotef and Queriei. 

Clara Hope; 

Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milneb. Frontispiece by 
Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price 3«. 6d; gilt edges. As, 6d, 

Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. I. E. Aylmek. 
With Illustrations. Price 9s. Od, plain; As. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FBOG. Edited by Mbs. S. C. Hall. Illnstrated 
by H. Weir. 2«. %d, plain; 3s, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Historical Acting Charades; 

Or, Amusements for TVlnter Evenings, by the author of '* Cat and 
])og/* etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8to., price 3<. Gd. g:ilt edges. 
"A rare book fin- ChristuukS parties, and of practical valvteJ'^IOutfyided Newt, 

The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Illastrations bj Ricelabd Dotle. Beantifiilly printed. 

New Edition. Fcap. 4to. Price 2«. 6d, plain; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt 

edges. 

*' In I>07le'a drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book a 
place amongst the treasores of oollectora, as well as excite the imaginations of children.** 



Granny^s Wonderful Chair ; 



And its Tales of Faiiy Times. Bj Fbancks Browne. Illnstrations 
by Eenmt Meadows. 3«. 6d. plain; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



The Early Dawn ; 



Or, Stories to Think about Blustrated by H. Weir. Second 
Edition. Price 29. 6d. plain ; 3«. Gd. coloured, gilt edges. 



Angelo ; 

Or, the Pine Forest among the Alps. By Gbraldikb E. Jewsburt, 
Illustrations by Abbolon. Second Edition. Price 2«. 6d. plain; 
38. 6(f. coloured, g^lt edges. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Super*royal 16mo., 
price 39, 6d, plain; 4«. GtL coloured, gilt edges. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and inculcates so pure a moral, that 
we must pronounce liim a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Ifagic,* 
as a windfftll from * The Christmas Tree\**—Athetuevm. 

Peter Parley's Fagots for the Fire Side; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. Twelve Blustrations. New Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo.; 38, Qi. plain; 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to a Child; embracing an Account of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Religion of the Inhabitants of Borneo, with Incidents of 
Missionary life among the Natives. By Mrs. M'Douoall. Fourth 
Thousand, with Illustrations. 3«. 6d, cloth. 
** All is new, interesting, and admirably told.**— CftureA ttnd State Gax^te, 

Clarissa Donnelly ; 

Or, The History of an Adopted Child. By GsRALDiiaB E, 
-8BUBT. Fcap. Svo., price 3s, 6d, cloth; gilt edges, 4s, 
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The Discontented Children; 

And How they were Cured. By M. and E. Kirbt. Illostrated 
by H. E. Bhowmb (Phiz). Third edition, price 2«. 6d. plain ; 
3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

"We know no better method of banishing 'disoontent ' firom school-room and nnrsery 
than by introducing this wise and clever story to their inmates."— itfW Journal, 

The Talking Bird; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew what was going to happen. By M. and 
E. KisBT. With Illustrations by H. E. Bbowjne. Second Edition. 
Price 2s. Oct. plain; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 



Julia Maitland; 

Or, Pride goes before a Fall. By M. and £. Ejbbt. Blustrated by 
Absolon. Price 2s. 6d. plain ; 3s. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' It is nearly such a story as Miss Edgeworth might have written on the same theme."— 
TJuFre$t, 

A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book ; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. E. Browne (Phiz), J. Gilbebt, T. Landseer, 
J. Lbech, J. S. Pbout, H. Weir, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to.y 
bound in a new and Elegant Cover, price 3s. Gd, plain ; 7s. 6d. coloured; 
10s. 6d, mounted on cloth and coloured. 

COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 
Each with Sixteen large Coloured Plates, price 2s. 6d, in ancy boards, 

or mounted on cloth. Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and Illustrated by Alfred Cbowquill. 

The Careless Chicken ; 

By the Babom Krakemsides. By Alfred Crowquill. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. 

By the Baron Krakemsides, of Burstenondelafen Castle. Blustrated 
by AuTRED Crowqdjll. 

Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall, With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. 

Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C. H. 

Bennett. 
** mil be greeted with shouts of laughter in any nnrsery.*'— 7%« Oriiie. 
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The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Built. Splendidly Illustrated and magnificently Illuminated by Thb 
Son of a Gbkius. Price 2«. infancy cover, 
** Magnifleent in Busgettion, aiid most comical in ezpreadon ! ** — Atheneeum. 

A Peep at the Pixies ; 

Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bbay. Author of '* Good 
St. Louis and his Times," etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3«. 6<1 ; coloured, gilt edges. As. 6d 

** A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, fidthftilly described by Mrs. Brajjr* is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite reeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a freshness to the Uttle volume 
we did not expect. The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to know the origin of such tales and legends."->jir^ Journal. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, Little Talks on Great Subjects. By Leonoba G. Bbll. Frontis- 
piece by J. Absolok. Pcap. 8vo, price 2«. 6^ 

Blind Man's Holiday ; 

Or, Short Tales for the Nursery. By the Author of *' Mia and Charlie.*' 
Illustrated by Absolor. 3<. 6c(. plain; As, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

By Oliybb Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingbam. Illustrations by 
J. Absolom. Square fcap. 8yo« phce 5«., cloth; lOs. %<L antique 
morocco. 

"Mr. Absolon'8 graphic sketches add greatly to the Interest of the volume : altogether, 
It is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we have seen."— ^r^ Joumai. 

** A delightftil edition of one of the most delightftil of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractive to any lover of \}Oo)u.**—£dmburfh CHiorvbcm. 

The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Gbakdfathbb Grby. With Illustrations. Third Edition. Boyal 
16mo., 28, 6d, plain; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** The idea is excellent, and its execution equally commendable. The stttJects are well 
selected, and are very happily told hi a light yet sensible manner."— ffiM^^y A>iw. 

Cat and Dog ; 

Or, Memoirs of Fuss and the Captain. Illustrated by Wbib. Ninth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2«. 6<l, plain ; Ss, 6dl coloured, gilt edges. 

The Doll and Her Friends ; 

Or, Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. By the Author of ** Cat and 

Dog." Fifth Edition. Illustrations by H. K. Bbownb (Fhia). 
2«. 6dL, plain; Ss, 6<2. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Tales from Catland ; 

Dedicated to the Toang Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbt. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Fifth Edition. Price 2«. 6d. plain; 
3s, 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Eecollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to^ 

price 2«., plain; 28, 6d,, coloured, fancy boards. 

"Truer, heartier, more playfiil, or more ei\Joyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found anjwhme.— Spectator, 

WORKS BY THE LATE MRS. R. LEE. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Fonrth Edition. With Illustrations by Habbisom Weib. Fcap. 8vo, 
price d«. 6<L ; gilt edges, 4«. 

Anecdotes of the .Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illustrations by Habbisom Weib. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price Ss, 6d,\ gilt edges, 4«. 

** Amusing, instructlTe. and ably yrritten*^— Literary Gtuette. 

"Hrs. Lee's authorities— to name only one, Professor Owen— are, for the most part 
flrst-rate.*— il(A«narum. 

Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Abcheb. Fourth Edition. 
Super-royal 16mo, 28. 6d. plain; Ss, 6<f. coloured, gilt edges. 

Familiar Natural History, 

With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harbison 
Weib. Super-royal 16mo,3«.6d plain; 5^. coloured gilt edges. 

%* May be had in Two Volumes, 2«. each plain ; 28. 6d. Coloured, 
Entitled " British Animals and Birds.*' ** Foreign Animals and Birds.*' 

Playing at Settlers; 

Or, the Fagot House. Blnstrated by Gilbbbt. Second Edition. 
Price 28, 6d, plain ; 3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Adventures in Australia ; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Third Edition. Illustrated by Pbout. Fcap. 8vo., 3«. 6dL; gilt 
edges, As, 

The African Wanderers ; 

Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 

the Natural Productions of the Country. Fourth Edition. With Eight 

Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 39. 6c/. cloth; gilt edges, As. 

** For fasoinating adventure, and rapid sncoeedon of incident, the volume u equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— iBrwiiiNWtt. 
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ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Besaties, Uses and Infloences. Bj Mm R Lbb. With haat- 
tifnl coloiiEcd IlliistiBtions bj J. Akdbsws. 8to, piioe 10». 6dLy doth 
deganty gilt edges. 

** The voliiDM is at ones ottftd M • boCaaieal work, and exqaiote as til* cnMiiM^ 

! boudfOir table.'*— JffriftfjmM. "AsAiU <tf insenstasof bcanlj.'*— ^rt, 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tonlFnneiplesintodailjinBCtioe. lUnstrated by J. Gilbbrt. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 2s. 6dL plain; 3#. 6dL colonied, gilt edges. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Yonng Children, ^^th Hymns. Seventh Edition. 

Square 16mo, Is. doth. 

** Well adapted to the caparfties of ciiildren—hegimiiiig with the riaqileatlbniis vlileh 
the inoongest diild may h^ at its mother's knee, and proceeding with those sidted to its 
graoiially adTandnc ace. Special prayers, deagned f<n* particnlar drcnmstances and 
occarions, are addeo. We cordiallj recommend the bookJ^-C%rMi(M OuardiaM. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her little Boys and Girls, adapted to the capadties of yeiy young 
Children. Thirteeoth Edition, with Twdve Engnmngs. 2«. 6d. fdain; 
3s. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Sixth Edition. Twdre Illustrations. 2s. 6d. plain, 3«. 6dL coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by John Gilbert. Super-royal ISmo., 
price 2s. 6d. plain; Ss. Sd. coloured, gilt edges. 
CoHTBHTs. — ^The Histoiy of Joseph — ^History of Moses— mstory of our 
Saviour — The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately: 6d. each, plain; Is. coiowred. 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Unde Goodwin's account of it. By Jbffbrts Tatlor. 
Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6dL 

Good in Everything; 

Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Bar well. 
Author of ** Little Lessons for Little Learners,** etc. Second Edition. 
Illustrations by Gilbbrt. 2s. 6dL plain; 3s, 6<2. odoured gilt edges! 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

A Series of Works for the Young. Price 1«. cloth, each. 
1. THE ESKDALE HEBD BOY. By Ladt Stoddakt. 
9. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mabt Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimhbr. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Ladt Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of ** Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jepperys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

*^* The Twelve Volumes may be had bound uniformly in a handsome 
cloth Box, price 15«., or bound in Six Volumes 2«. each. 

Glimpses of Nature ; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
By Mrs. Loudok. Second Edition. With Forty-one Illustrations. 
9s. 6d, doth. 

Tales of School Life. 

By AoNES Loudon. With Blustrations by John Absolon. Second 
Edition. Royal 16mo, 2s. 6(/. plain ; 3s. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

» 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mary Cowden Clarke, illus- 
trated by Qeorox Crcikshamk. Fcap. 8vo, price 3«. 6d, 

The Day of a Baby Boy ; 

A Story for a Young Child. By E. Berger. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Third Edition. Super-royal ICmo, price 2 s. 6 J. 
plain ; 3s. 6d, coloured, gill edges. 
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Visite to Beechwood Farm; 

hjABBOuy%. Price 3f:6i, plain; 4*. 6dL cokmred; ^ edge*. 

« 

Stories of Julian and his Playfellows. 

Written by His Uaxka. mnrtrations hy Jomi Abmkax. Second . 
EditMm. fri£e2t.6dL,pUm; 3s. €dL,cokaied,sik edges. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and IDnstnied by C. H. BraKEir. j 
Twenty-four C<rfoarcd Engnmnga. Price la, sewed. ! 
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Maud Summers the Sightless ; 

A Nanarire for the Yoong. mnatiaicd by Abboiox. PriceS«. 6rf. 
plain; 4s. 6dL cc^ooied, gilt edges. 

London Cries and Public Edifices; 

ninstrated in Twenty-foor EngrsTings by Ldkb Lamm; with descrip* 
tire Letter-press. Sqoaie 12]no, 2s.' id, plain; 5c coloured. 

The Silver Swan; 

A Faiiy Taku By "UAT^Aira db Chatelaiv. Blnatrated by Johh 
Lbbch. Price 2*. 6d. plain; 3s. Bd. coloured, gilt edges. 

Always Happy ; 

Or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. Nineteenth EdiUon, 
ninstrated by Avelat. Boyal 18mo, price 2s. doth. 

Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Mannen and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
espedslly Ezplanatoiy of the Holy Scriptures. By the Bey. B. H. 
Dbapbb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Bevised by Br.KirrOy 
Editor of <« The Pictorial Bible," etc 3a. 6<i. doth. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Oustoms, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellidied wilh Portraits of ihe Sorereigns of England in 
their proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. 3s. 6d, doth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By the anth<Hr of ** Always 
-Y." New Edition. With Engravings. 2s. 6dL pUun, 3s. 6d oolonred. 
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Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

By a Mother. With 12 Engravings. 2a, 6d, plain; 3«. 6d. coloured. 

Cosrnorama. 

The Manners, Cnstoms, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. Namerons Illastrations. Ss. 6d. plain; 4«. 6d!. coloured. 

Easy Lessons ; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
2a, 6d. plain; Ss, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Remarkable 
Women. By a Mother. With Engravings, 3ff.6d plain; 48,6d. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings by Birkrt Foster. Price Ss, cloth. 

The Garden ; 

Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings by 
SowERBT. 3«. 6d, plain; or 6«. with the Flowers coloured. 

How to be Happy ; 

Or, Fairy Qifts, to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories. 
With Steel Engravings. Price Ss, 6d, cloth. 

Infantine Knowledge. 

A Spelling and Beading Book, on a Popular Plan. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Edition. 2s. 6d, plain; Ss, 6d, coloured, g^lt edges. 

Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By the 
Author of "Always Happy." 13th Edition. Sixty Illustrations. 
Price 2s, 6d, 

The Ladder to Learning. ♦ 

A Collection of Fables, arranged progressively in words of One, Two, 
and Three Syllables. Edited by Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Cuts. Nine- 
teenth Edition. 28, 6d, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Littla Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Bar well. Tenth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. plain ; Ss. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
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The Little Reader. 

A ProgreinTe Step to Knowledge. Foortfa Edidon. ]Mc8 2t.6dL 

. Mamma's Lessons. 

Por her Little Boy§ and Giils, Fifteenth Edition, with eight En- 

grsTings. Price 2#. 6dL plain; 3«. 6d. coloored, gilt edges. 

j 

! The Mine; 

I Or, Subternmeaa Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 

! Mbier and the Products of his Labours. By the late Ber. Isaac Tatix>r. 

Sixth Edition, with nnmeroos additions hy Hrs. Locdoh. 45 Woodcuts 

and 16 Steel Engravings. 3#. 6<L cloth. 

Rhoda; 

Or, llie Excellence of Charitj. Fourth Edition. 16mo, Is, doth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. Ss. 6d, plain; Am, 6dL coloured. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improTed plan. By the Bey. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
grayings. Fifth Edition. 12mo, 5<. cloth. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED OH CLOTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 

ONE SHILLING EACH. 

1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Shoes. 8 Little Rhymes for little Folks. 

2 Cinderella. 9 Mother Hubbard. 
8 Cock Robin. 10 Monkey's Frolic. 

4 Courtship of Jenny Wren. 1 1 Old Woman and her Kg. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat 12 Puss in Boots. 

6 History of an Apple Pie. 13 Tommy Trip's Mnsenm of 

7 Honse that Jack bnilt. Birds. 



PRICE SIXPENCE* PLAIN, ONE SHILLING COLOURED. 

Peacock at Home and Butterfly's Ball. 

lUnstrated by Wbib. 

The Farm and its Scenes, 

The Diverting History of John Gilpin. 
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Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. 

With 40 EngraviDgs. Is. 6d. cloth. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. 

With 40 Engravings. 1« 6d, cloth. 

The Daisy, 

With Thirty Wood Engravings. Price 1*. cloth. (Is. 6d. coloured.) 

The Cowslip. 

With Thirty Engravings. Is. cloth. (1*. 6ri. coloured.) 

History of Prince Lee Boo. 

Price Is. cloth. 

Dissections for Young Children; 

In a neat box. Price Ss. 6d. each. 



1. Lives of Joseph and Mosbs. 

2. HisTOKY OP Cue Savioue. 



3. Motiieu Hubbard and Dog. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Robin. 



EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Sixteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 3s. cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
Willi AH Butleb. Enlarged bj the author's son, J. O. Butlbe. 
Thirty-fourth Edition, revised. As. 

The First Book of Geography ; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 

Toung Teacher. By Huoo Rsm, author of '* Elements of Astronomy," 

etc. Fourth Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is, sewed. 

** One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography we hare met with." 
— EduatUonal Times. 

Pictorial Geography. 

For the use of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
various Geographical Terms, and thus imparting clear and definite 
ideas of their meaning. Ou a Large Sheet. Price 2s. 6d. in tints; 
5s. on Hollers, varnished. 
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Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pnpil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A. T, White. Oblong 8vo, price U., sewed. 

Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Korman Conquent to the 
reign of Qukbn Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8to, 2«. 6^. cloth. 

True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Chai'lemagne. 1 3th Edition. 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, Us. cloth. 

True Stories from Modern History, 

From the Death of Charlemagne to the present Time. Eighth 
Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milner. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Habyet. New Edition in One Volume. 5«. cloth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the scenes of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements foueht on the Coast. By Mr. Wauthibb. On a 
large sheet Sa, 6a.; or mounted on roller, and varnished, 7«. 6(/. 

The Modern British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country 

for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Tatlob, LL. I), 

Author of **A Manual of Ancient and Modern History/' etc. 12mo, 

Second Thonsand. 4«.6d cloth ;5«. gilt edges. . 

" A work which will b« welcomed in any circle of intelligent young penons.**— i^'<i«A 
Quttrterly Hetnew, 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how ho learned to aspirate his H*»» Frontispiece by H. Wbib. 
Third Edition. Super-royal 16mo, price 6(/. 

_.lw^*l?J?"5^ ^^ Bchool-room within, or indeed beyond, the sonnd of Bow bells, should be 
without this merry manual."— Art Journal. 
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A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Carrent Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 

Speaking. Bj Pabrt Gwynne. 12th Thousand. 18mo. price 6d. 

sewed, or is, cloth, gilt edges. 

'* All who wish to mind their p'« and g't should consult this little voluine."-^<?«n^ma»'« 
Magazine, 

The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Fbnn, under the assumed name of Mrs. Lovechild, 
Fiftieth Edition. 1 8mo, 9d, cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations hy J. Gilbert. Price Qd,, or Is, Illuminated, 
cover, gilt edges. 

E very-Day Things; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 

Mineral Substances in common use. Second Edition. 18mo, Is, 6d,. 

cloth. 

'* A little encydopadia of useftil knowledge, deserving a place in every Juvenile library." 
--Evangelical Magazine. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Ou Fetits Contes Moraux. With a Key to the difficult words and 
phrases. By M. db la Vote. Second Edition. ISmo, 2s. cloth. 

The Pictorial French Grammar ; 

By M. DE LA Vote. With Eighty Illustrations, Royal I6mo., price 
Is. sewed; Is, 6d, cloth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Amusing Introduction to the French Language. By a French 
Lady. Eighth Edition. With 16 Illustrations. 28. cloth. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning 

the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition, 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Containing a select Vocabulary and Dialogues; for the Use of Begin- 
ners. New Edition, Is, sewed. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Plan of "Le Babillard." 16 Illustrations. Price 2*. 
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QEORCE DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of ail interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Kingdom, prepared bj 
Mr. George Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years* experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS. — A SHORT amo cebtain road to a Good Hand- 

WRiTnro, graduiillj advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 

Larob Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

F00L6CAP, T^venty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 

Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamented Hands. 

Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble coTers, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Darnell's Copy Books. I hare 
noticed a marked improvement wherever thej have been used." — Report of Mr, Mi^e 
(NaUonat Society** Orgtmixer ofSchooU) to the Woreetter Dioettan Board of Education, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

8. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

*«* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



BY THOMAS DARNELL. 

PARSING SIMPLIFIED: An Introduction and Companion to all 
Grammars; consisting of Short and Easj Rules (with Parsing 
Lessons to each) whereby young Students may, in a short time, be 
gradually led through a knowledge of the several Elementary Parts 
of Speech to a thorough comprehension of the grammatical con- 
struction of the most complex sentences of our ordinary Authors, 
Third Edition, by Thomas Darnell. Price U. cloth. 

** Sound in principle, singalarly felicitous in example and illustration, and though brief, 
thorouffhly exhaustive of the subject. The boy who will not learn to parse on 2Ir. 
Damn's plan is not likely to do so on any other. — Morning Pott, 

NEW WORKS ON ARITHME.TIC AND ALGEBRA. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests ; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted for Examination 
Purposes, but also suited for general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzeb, 
Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Fifth Edition, 
rerised and stereotyped. Price 1«. 6</. cloth. 

%* Answers to the aboye. Is, 6d, cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; 

On the same plan. Second Edition. 8vo., price Ss. 6</. cloth. 
Amswebs to the Algebraical Tests, price S*. 6d. cloth. 
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